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A PREVIEW OF VETERAN 


s PUBLIC interest shifts from war to 
rehabilitation, there is increasing 
danger that the psychological 

adjustment problems seen by psycholo- 
gists in the field may be lost sight of in 
4 paternalistic post-mortem handling of 
veterans after the war. This paper is 
intended to throw some light on the 
extent and complexity of these prob- 
lems and their relevance to veteran 
readjustment. 

It is well known that mental defects 
account for almost half of current dis- 
charges from service. However, reliable 
and complete statistics on maladjust- 
ments in the Army as a whole are not 
available and probably never will be, 
because of the insurmountable obstacles 
in securing data. The frequency of 
various problems has fluctuated with 
manpower supply and demand, while 
some have increased progressively in 
the course of the war. Nevertheless, 
certain problems have been sufficiently 
persistent to constitute easily recog- 
nizable major categories. These are: 
(1) mental deficiency, (2) maladjusted 
and psychopathic personalities, (3) 
psychoneurosis. 


Menta. DericreNcy IN THE ARMY 


Mental deficiency (with or without 
illiteracy) was probably the most preva- 
lent psychological problem in the early 
stages of training. Actual data cannot 
be presented at this time, but the writer 
would conclude that mental deficiency 
in the Army population exceeds the 


*The opinions expressed herein are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect those of 
the War Department. | 
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incidence one would expect from the 
Stanford-Binet distribution among chil- 
dren. This opinion is based on the 
obtained distribution on the AGCT and 
the MA equivalents on the highly cor- 
related Wechsler test. Part of this dif- 
ference may be accounted for by certain 
selective factors, but even these were 
offset by rejections at the lower end of 
the scale. There is consequently a 
strong implication which is inescapable: 
that mental deficiency is more prevalent 
in our adult population than among 
children. The necessary premise that 
an underprivileged segment of our 
population actually decreases in intelli- 
gence from the dull-normal to the 
moron level is easily tenable in the light 
of recent research (25, 31, 32, 33)... The 
significance here is that it renders men- 
tal deficiency more than an insignificant 
problem in the veteran population. 
Although accurate control data were 
impossible to obtain, the writer was 
impressed by the fact that the great 
majority of mental defectives he exam- 
ined came from “underprivileged” fami- 
lies. Poverty, undernourishment, dis- 
ease, child labor, lack of educational 
opportunity, and other aspects of social 
retardation seemed almost to be the rule 
in their case histories—although funda- 
mental hereditary deficiency cannot be 
denied. Many of these made satisfac- 
tory adjustments in the Army in spite 
of their handicaps. Special training 
units for the retarded and _ illiterate 
sought to aid in effecting this adjust- 
ment (1, 9, 19, 20, 28) with some suc- 
cess. In spite of all such attempts, how- 
ever, many had to be discharged as 
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“inapt” during the earlv stages of train- 
ing. The following is a typical case 


report: 
CasE I 

Background: This 21-year-old soldier was 
born and raised in rural Mississippi, as were 
both his parents. He was one of 15 children, 
only 6 of whom are now living, there having 
been a considerable history of disease and 
infant mortality in the family. . . . Like his 
parents, he spent his life behind the plow 
from sunup to sundown since about the age 
of 9. . . . He attended school irregularly, 
completing only two grades, and remained 
illiterate. He has attended classes in the 
special training unit without success. 

Examination: The soldier was referred for 
examination by his Battery Commander 
because he failed to show ability to compre- 
hend the most elementary subjects in basic 
training or to overcome his illiteracy in spite 
of special instruction. The Wechsler tests 
were administered to determine his mental 
level. The level of response and performance 
was uniformly low on the entire battery of 
tests. The total standard score of 40 shows 
mental deficiency and confirms his inaptitude 
for military training. 

His cooperative spirit is nevertheless com- 
mendable, and honorable discharge would be 
in order. When asked whether he was 
needed back home on the farm, he answered 
in the affirmative, but added: “. . . Not as I 
want to get out of the Army, but if there’s 
any way I kin get to help on the farm, I'd 
appreciate it mighty well; but if they need 
me in the Army, I wanna go across and slay 
some Japs,—or if they see fit to let me go 
home and make a crop, I could come back 
then.” 

When questioned about having gone 
AWOL, he was very apologetic and said that 
his worries had just gotten the best of him. 
“I didn’t get any mail and couldn’t write 
letters home, and I got a pass to town, and 
got to drinkin’, and it all got on my mind 
so much I just went home—but I wouldn’t 
do it again if I was in the Army 40 years!” 
He confessed, however, that his inability to 
learn any of the duties required of him was 
his main worry. 

The general impression given by the 
soldier was one of willingness but inability to 
become a useful member of his unit, with 
resultant signs of frustration. There is no 
doubt that further attempts to train him for 
useful Army service would be futile. 


This man, like many other mental 
defectives, was discharged from the 
Army during the first few months of 
training because of “inaptitude.” Pre. 
sumably he made some kind of read. 
justment back home on the farm, where 
he fared at least as well as he did before 
joining the Army. Those discharged 
early had at least the temporary advan. 
tage of a favorable labor market. Per. 
haps little more can be expected from 
these middle-grade mental defectives 
than self-maintenance on a subsistence 
level. 

There are many more, particularly 
those at the upper levels of mental de. 
ficiency, who remained in the Army 
and will constitute a definite segment of 
our veteran population with prolonged 
service. It is well that we try to under. 
stand the adjustment problem of the 
mentally retarded soldier before we take 
him for granted as a veteran. 

Prior to induction most of them had 
not been forced to cope with social de- 
mands too far beyond their capacities 
for adjustment. They had either 
escaped the normal demands of society 
in their restricted environments, or had 
found their own safe little niche in 3 
confusing society. Suddenly the Army 
demanded a capacity for adjustment 
which to them was overwhelming. A 
hierarchy of military rank had to be 
learned and lived by before many of 
them had learned the ordinary social 
rituals of present-day American culture. 
Responsibilities for protecting life and 
limb had to be appreciated even when 
habits of personal hygiene had not been 
adequately cultivated. Add to this the 
bewildering array of general orders, 


articles of war, Army organization} 


close order drill, weapon nomenclature, 
and a thousand rules and regulations in 
rapid succession, and one can readily 
imagine the predicament of men hardly 
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capable of coping with grammar-school 
education. 

Some of these men, if referred for 
sevchological consultation, received the 
henefit of proper guidance. However, 
- was manifestly impossible to give 
much individual attention to all the 
mental defectives who remained in the 
Army. Their adjustment problems 
eventually had to be left to the dubious 
discretion of non-coms, who often 
accentuated their feelings of inferiority 
and rejection. Their limited capacity 
to adapt to the mental and physical 
srain of military duty has in many 
cases produced or increased secondary 
dificulties, such as susceptibility to 
psychosomatic complaints, or a more 
complete lack of dependability when 
not under direct orders or supervision. 
This is particularly true of those who 
have been through combat operations 
unfortified by the average soldier’s 
camaraderie and group spirit, or the 
personal interest of officers. 

The rehabilitation problem in such 
cases will not always be a simple matter 
of sending them back to the unskilled 
occupations they pursued in peacetime. 
As a group they will be returning to an 
ever more highly industrialized and 
scientifically developed culture, both in 
industry and agriculture. With rapidly 
expanding use of machinery and labor- 
saving devices, both the concept and the 
need of “unskilled labor” are under- 
going rapid change. These men will 
be the mest poorly equipped to com- 
pete for the available jobs in a highly 
competitive society, and their Army 
experience will have done little or 
nothing to prepare them for any 
civilian occupation. Unlike the rejected 
or previously discharged mental defec- 
tives, they will not have the opportunity 
to find their means of subsistence before 
the pressure of a new labor supply and 
contracting demand overwhelm them. 
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The magnitude of the problem becomes 
impressive when we consider not only 
the feebleminded but the dull and bor- 
derline groups. We then have fully 
one-third of the veteran population who 
present a similar problem in the recon- 
version of their man power to serve the 
needs of the nation in peace. 

Returning confused and dependent 
on guidance, their social role will de- 
pend very much on the kind of guid- 
ance they get. If the unscrupulous in 
our society catch their fancy with 
panaceas or rackets before a construc- 
tive program of rehabilitation is imple- 
mented, they will constitute a danger- 
ous source of influx into the under- 
world, political corruption, and crime. 
As veterans they are also apt to prove 
that hysterical disabilities are more 
expensive to the government than 
proper facilities for guidance. Nor will 
stop-gap measures like the mustering-out 
bonus solve the problem, if racketeers 
are allowed to have a field day when 
Johnny comes marching home with his 
mustering-out pay. A program of guid- 
ance, retraining, and re-employment 
which makes satisfactory provision for 
the readjustment of the unskilled and 
mentally retarded soldier is the best way 
in which these dangers can be averted. 

All of this raises a very pertinent 
question in social psychology: Should 
the public be as much concerned with 
the conservation of the marginal men- 
talities among the youth of the nation 
as it is in the reclamation of marginal 
land? It took a war and a problem of 
veteran rehabilitation to raise this issue; 
it will take more than mustering-out 
pay to settle it. 


MALADJUSTED AND PsyCHOPATHIC 
PERSONALITIES 


There are numerous adjustment prob- 


lems encountered in the Army, which 


do not involve mental deficiency, and 
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are not classifiable as neuroses. We 
recognize that “maladjusted person- 
ality” frequently differs from neurosis 
only in degree, while “psychopathic per- 
sonality” differs only in the pattern of 
behavioral outlet. Nevertheless, the dis- 
tinction we make between personality 
disorders and neurosis is_ realistic 
enough for purposes of surveying psy- 
chopathology in the Army. The former 
were considered adjustment or disci- 
plinary problems, and, when either 
failed, a non-medical discharge had to 
be considered for “lack of adaptability” 
or “undesirable habits and traits of 
character.” On the other hand, psycho- 
neurosis was regarded as a medical 
disability and required a certificate of 
disability for discharge (CDD), if 
retention in service was no longer 
feasible. Without attempting to belabor 
this tenuous distinction, we shall discuss 
the group of personality and behavior 
problems which do not necessarily re- 
quire medical attention. 

The Psychopath. Psychopathic per- 
sonalities make up only a small fraction 
of the cases in this group, but constitute 
a source of irritation and trouble far out 
of proportion to their numbers. All of 
the classical types have been encoun- 
tered in the Army. It is no reflection 
on the psychiatric induction examina- 
tion that some psychopaths found their 
way into the Army and are conse- 
quently well represented in the veteran 
population. This type of deviation is 
among the hardest to detect in a brief 
examination. Furthermore, many a 
psychopath has enlisted under pressure 
from friends, relatives, or police authori- 
ties “to make a man of him,” or has 
welcomed induction to escape a situ- 
ation which was getting “too hot” for 
him. 

Because of his inability to hurdle the 
barrier of military discipline, the aggres- 
sive psychopath is usually in trouble 


from the very beginning of his Arm, 
career, in spite of his possible value 
a fighter. This is well illustrated by the 
following extract from a case repor 
submitted to a discharge board: 


Case 2 (exTRACT) 


This 26-year-old soldier has been a trouble 
maker ever since he entered the Army a yea; 
ago. It started as soon as he arrived at the 
reception center. “I was thrown into the 
guardhouse for telling the Captain to go — 
himself, for breaking arrest, throwing egg 
at the mess sergeant, and being AWOL. 
kicked the medical officer in the stomach 
before that, but they let it go.” He has been 
getting into fights repeatedly all through his 
Army career. At Ft. X he injured a soldier 
with his bayonet in a fight; at Camp Y he 
fought with the MP’s; was court-martialed 
on each occasion and served severa! months 
sentence for each offense. He is now await 
ing sentence for his latest offense of AWOL 

As he puts it, “I’ve been in trouble ever 
since I’ve been in the Army. The best thing 
I can do now is to keep going AWOL to 
keep out of trouble. But I’m’ gettin’ in 
deeper and deeper. I'll wind up doin’ five 
years. Is there any reason for it? I didn't 
steal anything. I just can’t take this b——t!” 

It is conceivable that he will make some 
sort of adjustment in civilian life, as he did 
previously. Although he sustained fractures 
of the jaw and skull in his numerous street 
brawls, and freely admits repeated petty 
larceny, he held a job as longshoreman in 
New York for eight years, “. . . because there's 
no s.o.b. standing over you giving you orders, 
and if you get into a fight you get over it 
Here it’s court-martial! court-martial!” 


This aggressive hostility to authority 
is only one aspect of the psychopathic 
problem. Chronic alcoholism is a very 
common additional symptom of the 
cases encountered in the Army. It is 
often the immediate or contributing 
cause of their repeated court-martials 
and eventual discharge. If one adds to 
the manifestations of aggressive hostil- 
ity and chronic alcoholism the common 
sexual problem, one begins to get 3 
good idea of the complexity of the 
adjustment difficulties of the psychopath 
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inthe Army. In some cases, of course, 
pathological sexuality is the principal 
iystiication for the diagnosis. More 
frequently, sexual laxity is one of the 
many manifestations of asocial and 
amoral trends. The average soldier’s 
sexual adjustment problem is not very 
diferent from that faced by the average 
voung man in civilian life. However, 
the more restricted military environ- 
ment obviously intensifies it and pro- 
duces its own repercussions. In the 
case of the psychopath, these repercus- 
sons are somewhat explosive. The fol- 
lowing case report illustrates the com- 
plexity of the adjustment problem when 
all three factors are present. 


Case 3 


Background: This 21-year-old soldier began 
to follow in the footsteps of his alcoholic 
father at the age of 14. There was great 
hostility among all members of the family, 
often coming to blows between father and 
son... . The father’s death from complica- 
tions produced by his alcoholism created 
additional conflicts of guilt and relief in the 
soldier's emotional development, which 
sought outlet in greater addiction to alcohol. 
He was arrested twice for drunkenness in 
civilian life. Sexual experiences were indis- 
criminate from early adolescence, resulting in 
treatments for venereal disease. Before enter- 
ing the Army, he became attracted to a young 
girl he had picked up on the street, and 
brought her home to work in the lunch- 
wagon operated by his mother. In the mean- 
time, the mother had taken in a “boarder” 
to live with her. 

Army Adjustment: Since his induction 
into the Army, he has been unable to control 
his alcoholism or the impulses to return to 
his mistress periodically. During these 
escapades he has also been guilty of passing 
bad checks. As a result, he has been court- 
martialed five times for AWOL and fraud. 

.. About two-thirds of his time has been 
spent either AWOL or in confinement for 
some offense. 

When interviewed, the soldier complained 
bitterly that he just could not stand the 
Army any longer; that he had to go home 
and settle a score with the young girl he had 
deen trying to save from the streets. She had 
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written him endearing letters, but his mother 
had just assured him that the girl was un- 
faithful, and that “you are going to be the 
goat with somebody else’s kid on your 
hands.” He was quite consumed with 
jealousy and chagrin at her reported unfaith- 
fulness, after having tried to treat her well 
and even expressed his willingness to marry 
her. 

“Now I’m so mad I'd just like to bust her 
head wide open. It’s a good thing I came to 
talk to you about it, because I’d have broken 
restriction sure as hell, and this time they'd 
never find me! . . . Most of the guys in the 
guardhouse get that way on account of some 
woman.—And I wonder what the hell’s 
going on between my mother and that bum 
she’s living with. .. .” 

The possibilities of rehabilitation have been 
considered, but his addiction to alcohol is an 
inescapable obstacle. He is quite realistic 
about it, says he has tried,“. . . . but you 
just can’t talk a man out of drinking;—you 
can’t explain it. . . . I just better quit trying 
before they give me a General Court-Martial.” 
It is the consultant’s opinion that the soldier’s 
addiction to alcohol, his emotional instability, 
and his impulsive disregard for laws and 
regulations are so clearly bound up with his 
emotional conflicts and maldevelopment since 
childhood, that there is very little prospect 
of rehabilitation in the Army. 


Both of the above cases were dis- 
charged for “undesirable habits and 
traits of character” upon the writer’s 
recommendation and a_psychiatrist’s 
supporting diagnosis of psychopathic 
personality. 

Needless to say, the discharged 
psychopath who returns to civilian life 
rarin’ for the freedom to fight or drink 
without imminent court-martial, or to 
settle accounts with the girl who double- 
crossed him or vice versa, will consti- 
tute a problem, though not a new one. 
We have had little opportunity for 
follow-up, but occasional letters received 
from discharged psychopaths give an 
inkling of the present picture: After a 
brief period in which the oversupply of 
jobs, women, and money provides a 
Roman holiday, the stigma of . their 
“discharge without honor,” as well as 
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their apprehension of their status when 
millions of honorably discharged vet- 
erans and heroes come home, brings 
about the forceful realization that they 
have capped the climax of their careers 
as social failures. We are frankly at a 
loss to suggest what the solution might 
be, and take cold comfort from the fact 
that they are comparatively few in 
number. 

Simple Maladjustment and Guidance. 
In simple maladjustment the outlook is 
more encouraging. Proper guidance 
has proven effective in the Army, and 
should prove equally so wherever avail- 
able to veterans. Large-scale programs 
have been effected to make such guid- 
ance available for the prevention or 
alleviation of serious maladjustments. 
Psychologists serving as personnel con- 
sultants (9, 18), as clinical psychologists 
in mental hygiene units (2, 8), or as 
counselors in redistribution and separa- 
tion centers (5) have borne a good share 
of the brunt of this gigantic task. Both 
in the Air Corps and Ground Force 
training centers where the writer served 
as personnel consultant and clinical 
psychologist, a large proportion of the 
cases referred were simple personality 
disorders and_ situational conflicts. 
Thwarted ambitions, clashes of person- 
ality, minor physical handicaps, family 
troubles, fear of combat, disappoint- 
ments in love, sexual maladjustment, 
childhood insecurity, reaction to regi- 
mentation, and a host of other factors 
enter into such maladjustments. The 
psychologist’s tools have been chiefly 
those of occupational adjustment and 
counseling. Since the same tools are 
available for use in veteran readjust- 
ment, some discussion of their use in 
the Army might be profitable, if only 
to point up the fact that large numbers 
of future veterans have begun to expect 
such help from psychologists. 

A common problem was that of the 
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emotionally :mmature adolescent, par. 
ticularly after the draft age was lowered 
to 18. Free use was made of reclassif. 
cation and postponement of oversea 
assignment to allay anxiety, and of 
counseling and lectures to build up feel. 
ings of confidence and security. If such 
a boy confessed that he was “scared to 
death” of gunnery, and showed genuine 
anxiety, he was disqualified from com 
bat crew training (in the Air Corps) 
and given some other duty such as radic 
operator or mechanic. Some who were 
naively attracted by the glamor of 
becoming pilot officers showed pro. 
found frustration reactions when re. 
jected because of low aptitude scores, 
adaptability ratings, or physical defects 
Consultation frequently revealed under. 
lying compulsions to prove their virility 
or maturity. In other cases, though 
they achieved success in their Army 
careers, the sudden exposure to the 
“facts” and brutalities of life, while 
unresolved childhood conflicts still lin. 
gered, has matured them outwardly 
with traumatic suddenness, but left 
these conflicts still unresolved. Many 
such youths have expressed their anxiety 
about taking their places as adult citi- 
zens in civilian life—a role they never 
knew—and look to the colleges of the 
country to prepare them for that life. 
Others are extremely insecure about 
their lack of preparation for civilian 
occupations, and wonder how their 
military specialties can be converted to 
peacetime use. 

Another typical problem has been the 
frustrated soldier of superior intelli- 
gence. The sources of anxiety usually 
go deeper than the mere failure to 
achieve recognition in their Army 
careers, but that is certainly a contribut- 
ing factor. In such cases it is sometimes 
possible to offer interpretive counseling 
to give the man a little better insight 
into his own difficulties. Such counsel- 
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‘ag has been found therapeutically more 
efiective than assignment concessions 
sone, though a residue of resentment 
and need for self-assertion invariably 
mains. We may well ponder the 
sepercussions of the reversals of ego- 
prestige when military rank is replaced 
by a new set of values in civilian life. 
In the armed services a man wears his 
“neck-right” on his sleeve; in civilian 
iife the claims to dominance will be 
subtler and not highly correlated with 
military rank, presenting a problem of 
nflation and deflation of egos. 

We might also add a common type of 
maladjustment best described as “war- 
weariness.” Im these cases there has 
been no real trauma such as described 
under “war neurosis” in the next sec- 
yon, but such profound discontent from 
prolonged discomfort, separa*ion from 
home, and surrounding misery, that 
lasting personality changes may be ex- 
pected. We think especially of married 
men separated from their wives and 
children, who feel the withering of their 
emotional tics and are beset by insidious 
doubts and misgivings. Many of the 
war-weary who look forward to their 
well-earned “freedom” from restriction, 
hardship, and danger will find this free- 
dom a will-o’-the-wisp as long as their 
basic emotional conflicts remain. 

Finally there are those frustrated indi- 
viduals whose aggressions were directed 
toward the enemy on compensatory 
rather than moral or ideological 
grounds, and who must have these 
energies redirected and sublimated in 
more peaceful pursuits. In terms of 
psychodynamics, these released aggres- 
sions may too often have filled a basic 
emotional need to be readily cast aside 
in civilian readjustment. Or, in Ali- 
port's terminology, the cultivated aggres- 
sions of war can easily persist by “func- 
tional autonomy” and seek new objects 
lor their expression. 
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Whereas the readjustment problem 
of the mentally retarded presents a chal- 
lenge to democracy, as suggested in the 
previous section, the maladjusted and 
psychopathic personalities will always 
present a potential danger. We have 
already seen the spectacle of frustrated 
hoodlums organizing themselves into a 
“master race” of gangsters in Germany 
after the last war. Needless to say, it 
must not happen here. We need have 
little fear on that score as long as the 
widespread awareness of the potential 
danger is rapidly converted into prac- 
tical measures. The “GI Bill of Rights” 
is a valuable material stop-gap, but. here 
again psychological guidance is equally 
important, or more so. It would be 
foolhardy to assume that maladjustments 
such as those we have discussed could 
be completely dissipated by occupa- 
tional adjustment or counseling. How- 
ever, such guidance has accomplished 
the important object of preventing more 
serious psychopathology and ameliorat- 
ing current manifestations in the Army. 
The same end can be served in civilian 
life. Many educators, realizing that the 
veteran students will present more 
adjustment problems than the adoles- 
cents of yesteryear, are already begin- 
ning to expand their guidance services. 
Similar measures must be taken by 
community welfare agencies, veteran 
rehabilitation agencies, and even private 
industry, if the maladjusted veteran is 
to play a constructive role in peacetime 
society. 


PsyCHONEUROSIS AND COMBAT FaTIGuE 


The subject of war neuroses is being 
exhaustively treated in the medical lit- 
erature (see references)’ and much 
more will undoubtedly be heard on the 
subject in the next few years. Although 

1 Dunn’s review in the Psychol. Bull.(4) dis- 


cusses 62 references up to 1941. Our own refer- 
ences are selected from the more recent literature. 
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primarily a medical problem, psycho- 
neurosis with or without “combat 
fatigue” is a problem of the first magni- 
tude in the psychology of veteran 
rehabilitation. 

In considering psychiatric disorders in 
the Army, we must remember that a 
considerable number of soldiers were 
suffering from such disorders when in- 
ducted. Those who failed to make a 
tolerable adjustment to military life 
were eliminated by CDD, mostly dur- 
ing the first year of service. Most of 
these cases were diagnosed as psycho- 
neurosis, psychoses and other NP dis- 
orders being comparatively infrequent. 
Those who were not discharged were 
usually disqualified from overseas duty. 
The etiology usually involved unre- 
solved anxieties and emotional conflicts 
carried over from civilian life. We 
shall therefore refer to these as the 
“civilian psychoneurotics.” In contrast 
to these, the true “war neuroses” were 
more traumatic in nature and were 


incurred in combat or prolonged haz- 
ardous duty overseas. 


Psychoneurosis. The large number 
of psychiatric rejections and pre-combat 
psychiatric discharges testify to the 
widespread incidence of neuroses in the 
civilian population. Ill-informed critics 
(e.g., 17) have sought to blame psychia- 
trists for the large number of rejections 
and discharges, as though neurosis was 
created by psychiatric fiat. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The 
mental hygiene and consultation serv- 
ices, as well as many hospitals, did yeo- 
man service in keeping neurotic soldiers 
on the job as long as feasible, with the 
help of clinical psychologists. The fol- 
lowing case is typical of this “civilian 
psychoneurotic group” insofar as (a) 
the anxiety and symptomatology clearly 
related to unresolved childhood and 
adolescent conflicts, and (4) short-term 
psychotherapy was successful mainly in 


prolonging his term of service as a nop, 
combatant—not in “curing” a long. 
standing neurosis. 


Case 4 

Problem: A 25-year-old instructor in 3); 
plane mechanics school complained of “free, 
ing spells” in bed at night, nausea in the 
morning, frequent fits of acute depression, ; 
well as periods of undefined anxiety. 0; 
particular significance was his craving for 
some special kind of food without ever being 
satisfied. 

Background: The soldier himself related 
his state of anxiety and depression to the 
emotional and physical strain he underwen 
as a child. He was brought up in a poor 
rural Alabama family, and was undernour 
ished practically all of his life. He was told 
that he suffered from colitis as a young child 
that one brother died of internal disorder: 
and another from diphtheria and under 
nourishment. The family diet consisted 
almost entirely of cornmeal products. He 
related with emotion how his brother had 
wanted biscuits a short time before he died 
but could not get even that. He himself 
always wanted meat, milk, fruit, but could 
never get any. This unsatisfied craving for 
food obviously became a lifelong obsession 

While going to school at about the age of 
14, he had to sell peanuts to help support the 
family. This inferior role was a blow to hi 
prestige among his classmates and resulted 
in a mild degree of social ostracism and 
humiliation. At the age of 16, trying t 
measure up to the adult role, he took a jol 
as a laborer on a construction gang. During 
that time he underwent a great deal of em 
tional and physical strain which he holds 
partly responsible for his present condition 
In that connection he expressed some hostility 
toward his father for forcing him into suc! 
a position and then adding insult to injury 
“I’m suffering because he didn’t have any 
education. . . . He even blamed me and said 
I was starving the family to death—and | 
was doing the best I could; that’s what 
hurts.” 

He managed to work his way through 
normal school, and was teaching in a rural 
grammar school when inducted. He has 
been married three years, has no children, 
and is doubtful of his own potency. He 
admitted that he did not care much for 
intercourse. 

Army Adjustment: He was holding down 
his job as instructor with the greatest diff 
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yitv. He was obviously under a compulsion 

drive himself to make good on a job 
| his normal capabilities, and not reveal 
his weaknesses. He continually 

egled with his “freezing spells” at night 
ipparently mild cataleptic or hysterical 
tracks), went off by himself when he felt 
eed to cry, tried to cover up his forget- 
fylness by subterfuge, and tried to satisfy his 
ague hungers as best he could. When 
‘nterviewed he showed great anxiety lest it 

e thought that he was not succeeding in the 
{rmy. He kept repeating, “I hope this 
won't go on my service record.” At one 
point he broke down and cried, saying, “I’ve 
tried to be a good soldier. I wish some one 
would do something for my nerves. 

People say if they had children they'd want 
them to assume responsibility at an early age, 
but it's no good!” 

Rorschach Examination: In general, the 
infantile neurotic pattern was indicated by: 
complete absence of humans, perseveration of 
animals and anatomy, and various signs of 
color shock. The responses also revealed a 
severely morbid wend to his thinking, not 
suficiently appreciated heretofore. There 
were definite suggestions of fear of death and 
destruction. The interpretation of Card VI 
as “a worn-out piece of rag,” which could not 
be seen as sexual anatomy even when sug- 
gested, was an interesting confirmation of his 
psychic impotence. 

Subsequent Interviews: The technique of 
itharsis and reassurance was used for several 
more consultations during the next few 
weeks, making use of the previous history, 
pontaneous complaints, dreams, and the 
Rorschach material. He brought forth con- 
siderable material showing fear, guilt, and 
nferiority complexes, all growing out of his 
inresolved childhood conflicts. It was re- 
vealed that his parents used to have violent 
quarrels which embroiled him in their hos- 
tility toward each other, and that he was 
rought up on a fire-and-brimstone religion 
with threats of violent death fer any wrong- 
doing, like telling a lie or stealing food. His 
dreams were full of such forebodings, and it 
was shown that his “freezing spells” were 
irequently associated with them. One of the 
principal achievements of the consultations 
was the detection and working-through of 
- feelings in connection with his brother’s 
leath 

He found great relief in having some one 
to unburden himself to, and the “freezing 
spells” even abated for a time. He continued 
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his duties well enough to earn promotion to 
sergeant, though the various symptoms re- 
curred spasmodically. When he was finally 
transferred to another station, he kept in 
touch with the consultant to show that he 
could be a good soldier in spite of his diffi- 
culties, but was eventually discharged. 


It is rather obvious that such cases of 
psychoneurosis developed out of early 
environmental conflicts. Certainly their 
Army experience was too limited to 
account for it. They can hardly be said 
to have become neurotics by virtue of 
flippant psychiatric diagnosis; nor can 
the limitations of short-term psycho- 
therapy be blamed for failing to effect 
“cures” for the mental ills of a lifetime. 
Nevertheless, as men who were selected 
for military service and contributed 
what they could toward the war effort, 
their rehabilitation is still the public’s 
proper concern. 

Combat Fatigue. We have stated 
that the true “war neuroses”—those 
designated as “combat fatigue,” “ex- 
haustion,” and “operational fatigue”— 
are more traumatic in nature than the 
common psychoneuroses of civilian life. 
This does not mean that they neces- 
sarily represent a distinct syndrome. 
Neither do we dispute the viewpoint 
that all psychoneuroses result from 
some threat to the ego (prestige, secur- 
ity) or more primitive drives (survival- 
sex-hunger). In the common anxiety 
states the etiology is more insidious, 
usually having its roots in the individ- 
ual’s early psychosexual development; 
while the traumatic neuroses of war are 
produced in a well-defined period of 
intense emotional strain or exhaustion, 
and by catastrophic threats to survival 
rarely encountered in peacetime. On 
the other hand, it is erroneous to 
identify combat fatigue with ordinary 
traumatic neuroses such as those re- 
sulting from accidents in peacetime. 
Grinker and Spiegel (11) point out: 
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The civilian traumatic neuroses usually 
occur as a result of a single violent stimulus, 
the latent period is short, some sort of physi- 
cal injury is usually concomitant, the secon- 
dary gain is huge and socially acceptable, and 
ego ideals are usually not in conflict with the 
illness. War neuroses are rarely the result 
of a single experience, but many factors in- 
cluding monotonously repetitive dangerous 
stimuli, difficult physical activity, intolerable 
external environmental conditions, protracted 
and repeated evidences of desertion by all 
supporting and friendly relations, and violent 
disruption of close personal ties with dead 
and wounded comrades, are a few of these 
factors. There is a long latent period before 
the soldier finally succumbs, physical injury 
is usually absent and the ego disruption is 
tremendous, often leading to severe regres- 
sion and long-persisting disorientation. 


The same authors have found a com- 
bination of narcosis with psychotherapy 
more effective than mere sedation alone 
in the treatment of such cases. The 
technique has been referred to as narco- 
synthesis. It involves the ventilation of 
anxieties produced under combat stress, 
and the reinforcement of the disrupted 


ego, by interviews while the patient is 
under the influence of sodium pentothal. 
That even this treatment is far from 
conclusive is well recognized by these 
psychiatrists, who hint at a persistent 


veteran adjustment problem: “We 
anticipate that many war neuroses will 
precipitate into activity many years later 
in civilian life when the stress of en- 
vironment rekindles these old feelings 
of helplessness.” 

The psychiatric battle casualty prob- 
ably evokes more sympathy from lay- 
man and professional alike than any of 
the other categories of psychopathology 
we have discussed. This is understand- 
able in terms of war sacrifice as a cur- 
rent social value, since the other cate- 
gories, as we have pointed out, are not 
attributable to the war as a principal 
causative factor. But like the physically 
maimed veteran, the psychiatric casualty 
will require understanding more than 


sympathy. The following case repon 
gives the background, history, and mep. 
tal state of a typical case of comby 
fatigue as he turns from soldier 
veteran: 


CasE 5 


Background: This 24-year-old sergeant was 
born in rural Pennsylvania of Czech paren 
He has three brothers, one sister. No disease 
in family. Soldier’s early development wa; 
essentially normal. He did well in school: 
graduated from high school at the age of 18: 
worked on the family farm when not ip 
school. Was inducted November, 1942 
Single and unattached, but supports parents 

Army History: The soidier had 13 weeks 
of infantry and mechanics training, and was 
promptly sent overseas. His unit arrived to 
late for the North African campaign, but 
participated in the Italian campaign. They 
came through the initial landings at Salern 
with few casualties, but sustained heavy 
casualties at Altaville. They were relieved 
late in September, 1943, and then trained for 
the battle of San Pietro. This battle pro. 
vided the beginning of a period of traumatic 
experiences culminating in a condition of 
combat exhaustion. The story is best told in 
his own words: 

“1 was an ammunition pioneer. On 
account of the terrain we had to haul ammo 
on our backs. The Jerries always managed 
to spot us and knocked hell out of us. The 
main attack was December 16. I was carry- 
ing the mortar ammo. and was just handing 
some to the guy next to me, when the Jerries 
opened up and a bullet drilled him through 
the heart—I can’t remember his name—! 
dug in. We were pinned down for an hour 
by raking machine-gun fire. Then a smoke- 
screen or fog covered us, and we advanced a 
few yards until we were pinned down again. 
We finally dug in in the forward position. 
A buddy of mine dug in about 20 feet away 
and a mortar shell got him. Goddam it—I 
can’t remember his name either.—I can 
remember how he looked. There were 13 
killed or wounded within 50 feet of me. ... 

“A couple of days later they withdrew 
during the night, and we took the town next 
day. That was about December 18. We 
were relieved December 23. The best sand- 
wich I ever ate was a spam sandwich that 
night—There’s no way of describing how 
happy a guy can be over little things like 
that. We had been living off of K rations 
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I was so tired I actually had to 
raw! on my hands and knees into the 
shower back at the rear area on Christmas 
Day. 

“lanuary 16 came the Rapido River cross- 
ing. It was a hell-hole as far as the line 
companies were concerned. The first time 
nobody got across. The second time they 
got across but got wiped out. A few days 
after the initial attack we were drawing 
rations for 93 men out of the whole bat- 
talion—that’s all I know. Our outfit never 
did get across. After the so-called battle— 
it was more of a massacre—they made a truce 
for a few hours to pick up the dead and 
wounded. I brought back quite a few. At 
one spot where there was a bayonet to mark 
a body, I found just a piece of meat that big 
lindicates small piece]. At another place 
there was just the head and chest... . I 
don’t know if it was that or the shell-fire, 
but up to that time I considered myself a 
man—a soldier —Not now . . . [starts to cry] 

. Goddam—I hate myself at times... .” 

After this campaign the story becomes a 
little confused, due to emotional blocking 
and concussion with loss of consciousness. 
He remembers ducking shells in a little town 
outside of Cassino. Then there is a blank. 
The next thing he remembers is somebody 
saying “Don't look back!”—confused recol- 
lections of tents, “sleeping a hell of a lot,” 
talking to some one... . His memory 
becomes clear again in the 45th General 
Hospital near Naples, about a week later. 
They told him somewhere that he had been 
found under a shattered wall. He was 
evacuated for limited assignment in the Zone 
of the Interior. 

Psychological Examination: The soldier 
had been on duty at this Post for four months 
as ambulance driver. His principal com- 
plaints have been: insomnia, battle dreams, 
states of anxiety and depression, sweating 
hands and feet, and headaches. He has a hard 
time concentrating on anything; becomes dis- 
tracted in the middle of a conversation. 

The Rorschach record shows no sign of 
organic brain pathology, nor any serious dis- 
turbance of cognitive or affective functioning. 
The five live-human figures show well-pre- 
served intellectual functioning and capacity 
for mature social responsiveness, though the 
trend is introversive. The numerous well- 
constructed whole figures show good percep- 
tual integration. These are balanced by a 
larger number of large details, which, with 
several “popular” interpretations and 95 per 


for 35 days. 
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cent good form content, show a good grasp 
of concrete realities. Only the loose sequence 
and slight deterioration of quantity and 
quality on the last 3 (color) cards betray a 
little less control of ideation than we might 
have expected from one of his capabilities. 
There is also a suggestion of perseveration in 
the appearance of a butterfly or moth on 7 
of the 10 cards. This lack of control is con- 
sistent with the symptom of distractibility 
which is the principal cause of his depression, 
because it serves as a constant reminder that 
he is mentally not as well controlled as he 
used to be. Aside from this lack of control, 
there were no signs of pathology in the 
Forschach examination. It may therefore be 
assumed that the soldier's traumatic ex- 
periences have not basically altered his 
mental and emotional capacities, and that the 
external personality changes are probably 
transitional. 

The most significant revelation of the 
examination was the increasing emotional 
tension it created as a task to be performed, 
although rapport between the patient and 
examiner was excellent. The anxiety over 
catastrophic consequences of any of his 
actions or decisions, acquired in combat, was 
revealed even in this simple test situation. 
The patient himself showed some insight into 
this difficulty: 

“Anything that comes up like this, a littie 
out of the way, just makes me shaky all 
over.—Maybe it was from all that care in 
handling booby traps, where one false move 
could be your last, and you kept wondering 
whether each move would be the last one.” 
His anxiety therefore manifests itself largely 
in indecisions and lack of confidence, which 
account for his lapses into confusion, semi- 
panic, or abulia. The marked insecurity 
engendered by the sense of impending catas- 
trophe also lowers his tolerance for any 
threat to his sense of values. Thus certain 
actions by his brother, a friend, and some 
officers make him feel that the people he 
trusted most have let him down, and he 
cannot depend on anybody. 

In summary, the patient's history and 
examination show a formerly stable person- 
ality with moderately severe neurotic symp- 
toms as the result of combat fatigue. The 
principal symptoms are: distractibility, de- 
pression, insecurity, apprehensive anxiety, and 
psychosomatic complaints. Constantly faced 
by the realization that he is no longer the 
soldier he used to be, his main desire is to 
go home “and forget the damn war.” 
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Followup: The patient was seen two or 
three times before his discharge, in an attempt 
to bolster his morale with a feeling that his 
part in the fight was recognized and appre- 
ciated. He replied: “I don’t think I’ve done 
anything to be proud of, especially. I just 
did it because I had to. Now I hope I can 
do a job and settle down.” A letter received 
from him a few weeks later showed complete 
preoccupation with attending to little things 
around the house and looking for a job. 


If we may generalize from numerous 
cases like the above, the following 
are some aspects of the rehabilitation 
outlook : 

1. There is reason to believe that the 
emotional alterations need not be per- 
manent to the extent seen upon dis- 
charge. However, care must be taken 
to avoid the incentive of secondary gain 
(e.g., hospitalization and pensions as 
the course of least resistance). It is also 
important that they be given as little 
reason as possible to feel that they have 
been “let down” and to direct their 
aggressions against their own social 
environment. Psychotherapy for the 
neurotic veteran can at least be success- 
ful as preventive therapy for the next 
generation.” 

2. Their major concern is that they 
will be regarded as “abnormal” or 
“psycho,” and that this will handicap 
their readjustment. This anxiety often 
outweighs all others. Public indoctrina- 
tion has already been started to over- 
come the misconceptions concerning 
psychoneurosis, and should be encour- 
aged. The tact and understanding with 
which such veterans are treated upon 


2In this connection Murray (23) states: “If 
these residual anxieties . . . persist and condense 
into a common pattern with the anxicties and 
defense reactions of battle experiences persisting 
by displacement onto the marital situation, a 
definite background is clearly created for a life- 
time neurosis. . . . If this regression into sadistic 
rivalry reactions is maintained and displaced to 
the children, there will be an unfortunate handi- 
cap which that generation will be forced to 
overcome.” 


G. M. GILBerr 


their return is a major factor in their 
readjustment. 


3. There is little inclination on their 
part to show as much concern with the 
larger aspects of World War II as with 
the prospects of getting jobs, having 
normal married life, and achieving 4 
measure of security. This is certainly 
understandable in war neurosis, but jt 
is socially and therapeutically desirable 
that they see the relationship between 
their desired security and the issues at 
stake in the peace for which they fought. 
However, the cases we have seen are 
mostly those of early draftees sent 
overseas with little orientation. It js 
possible that the personal adjustment 
lectures given later by psychiatrists and 
psychologists, and the orientation pro- 
gram which was expanded at about the 
same time, will have a desirable effect. 
It is well recognized that group morale 
is very important in prophylaxis against 
war neurosis, and it should also prove 
therapeutically effective in readjustment. 
The colleges to which half a million or 
more veterans will flock after the war 
might well recognize this as one of their 
major responsibilities. 


SUMMARY AND ConcLuriInc REMARKS 


The main categories of psychopathol- 
ogy in the Army, (a) mental deficiency, 
(6) maladjusted and psychopathic per- 
sonalities, (c) psychoneurosis and com- 
bat fatigue, have been discussed as vet- 
eran adjustment problems. Psychoses 
and neurological defects, though pres- 
ent, constitute comparatively minor 
problems in veteran adjustment, nu- 
merically speaking. Army clinical 
experience offers abundant evidence of 
social factors in abnormality. The 
incidence of mental deficiency is be- 
lieved to be greater in the veteran popu- 
lation than among children because ot 
social factors, rather than because of 
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adverse selective factors. Maladjusted 
personalities, psychopathic personalities, 
and psychoneuroses can usually be 
saced to environmental conflicts in 
childhood, although military service 
often exacerbates such conditions. Only 
the special group of cases designated as 
‘combat fatigue” can be considered as 
ue “war neuroses” in the wide range 
f psychopathology found among sol- 
liers. These are likewise the by-prod- 
ucts of a social problem of catastrophic 
proportions. 

The problem of psychopathology in 
war is seen as one that goes to the very 
roots of our social structure. Putting 
I the blame on psychiatric diagnosis is a 
most ironic phenomenon of guilt dis- 
placement. Neither psychologists nor 
psychiatrists have much control over the 
environmental forces which create emo- 
tional instability and maldevelopment 
from earliest childhood onward. The 
pressures of parental hostility or over- 
indulgence, of traumatic experiences, 
economic privation, marital maladjust- 
ment; of misguided or neglected aca- 
Jemic or religious education; of social 
prejudices and stigmas—these are but a 
few of the many complex factors under- 
lying maladjustment and _ neurosis 
among soldiers as well as among 
ivilians. As if these common conflicts 
of civilized living were not enough, 
aggressor nations have embroiled us in 
a war which has exterminated and dis- 
rupted many lives and left a host of 
“war neuroses” in its wake. Psycho- 
therapy is a difficult and laborious pro- 
cedure for the amelioration of the effects 
of these social pressures and catas- 
trophies, and the available psychiatric 
and psychological service is pitifully 
small for the amount of therapy needed. 
Furthermore, as we well know, neu- 
fotic parents bring up neurotic children, 
thus transmitting neurosis from one 
generation to the next without benefit 
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of heredity, aided and abetted by the 


same environmental forces. 

The hope for the future clearly lies 
in preventive measures of mental hy- 
giene. Psychology, by joining with 
progressive forces in medicine, educa- 
tion, religion, and government, can 
exert its influence toward the ameliora- 
tion of some of these pathogenic fac- 
tors. It can at least help to eradicate the 
influences born of psychological igno- 
rance. If all the parents and teachers 
and politicians in our country were 
psychologically enlightened and trained 
to appreciate their responsibility toward 
the youth of the nation, we would not 
have had to fight a war with a popu- 
lation suffering from so many mental 
defects. Indeed, if that had been true 
in other countries as well, we would 
never have had to fight any war at all. 
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HE extensive material destruction 

and social dislocation wrought by 

the war, and the obvious need for 
, planned effort at reconstruction after 
the victory has been won has focalized 
the problem of social viewpoints as 
never before in history. In England, in 
the Beveridge Plan and its various ex- 
rensions, in America in the President’s 
‘Economic Bill of Rights,” and in the 
Cairo and Teheran Agreements a very 
lefinite and fundamental conception of 
societal functioning is expressed. The 
asic social idea underlying these agree- 
ments is that the future of mankind is 
bound up in an inseparable way with 
the willingness of men and nations to 
cept the responsibility of helping one 
nother in material and cultural ways. 

There are, however, substantial and 
influential social groups in every coun- 
try to which such a policy is anathema. 
| They believe, and have stated, that the 
acceptance of such a policy, which im- 
plies the guarantee of material and 
spiritual security to the individual by 
ganized society, would undermine 
even the basic biological characteristics 
of humanity. 

When there exists such disagreement 
upon so vital a question, the policy 
finally adopted may well depend upon 
the nature of the social forces operating 
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H. Kozacs in the conduct of the investigation. 

“The study was conducted during January, 
1944, when the author was a member of the 
Vepartment of Psychology, Brooklyn College. 
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LABELING UPON 


at the present time, among which 
public opinion represents a significant 
variable. Therefore, it is essential that 
all serious students of social questions 
be aware of the character of the popular 
reactions to available, influential presen- 
tations of fundamental social positions. 


Strupy I 


The present study was designed to 
determine the manner in which college 
students perceive and react to typical 
available presentations of the funda- 
mental issues involved. It was felt 
that the effect of such materials upon 
the reader deserved a serious direct 
investigation. 

The amount of discussion has been 
voluminous, and the literature of social 
anthropology reveals a great variety of 
statements regarding the essential role 
of society in human affairs. These con- 
cepts range from the position of Hooton 
on the one hand to that of Benedict on 
the other. Since these writers presented 
clear statements of the contraposed 
positions existing on the contemporary 
scene, it was decided to use representa- 
tive excerpts from their writings as the 
materials to be judged in our study of 
social attitudes. Form I is a copy of 
the statements used and the questions 
that the respondents were required to 
answer.® 

8 The questionnaire was initially devised by 
Professor T. C. Schneirla, Washington Square 
College, New York University, in connection with 
a course in the psychology of war. The writer 
is grateful to Dr. Schneirla for his kindness in 
making the questionnaire available, and for pro- 


viding certain interesting data on students at New 
York University. 
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FORM I 


Read the following two quotations carefully, so that you will be able to judge an, 
compare them. 


Statement A. 


“The world chaos of today is due to the debased intelligence of the mass of ‘civilize? 
men and to nothing else. . . . Now if there is anything which can complete the ruin of 
the human animal which has been victimized by the machine, it is public charity and js 
tutionalized care. . . . The reason why medicine has worked such biological chaos i, 
civilized society is that it is coerced and intimidated by an imbecilic manifestation of humanj. 
tarian policy, which demands that human life be regarded as sacred. . . . The greates 
European democracies handled the postwar anthropological situation with the same human 
tarian stupidity which is a consistent policy of the United States. . . . They listened to the 
voices of the proletariat and allowed themselves to be weakened further by governments of 
socialistic and communistic incompetents who preached economic and personal equality and 
worshipped worthlessness. . . . We must rid ourselves of the false prophets of cultural 
salvation and witless preachers of human equality. . . . The future of man is dependent op 
biology. We must have fewer and better men, not more morons and machines.” 


Statement B. 


“Everything that is done in any nation to eliminate unemployment, to raise the standard 
of living, to insure civil liberties, is a step in the elimination of race conflict. Whatever js 
done to fasten fear upon the people of a nation, to humiliate individuals, to abrogate civil 
liberties, to deny coveted opportunities, breeds increased conflict. . . . Until housing and 
conditions of labor are raised above the needlessly low standards which prevail in many 
sections of the country, scapegoats of some sort will be sacrificed to poverty. Until the regu 
lation of industry has enforced the practice of social responsibility, there will be exploitation 
of the most helpless racial groups, and this. will be justified by racist denunciations.” 


1. Identify the particular source of each statement as definitely as possible. 


2. Which of these statements best represents your own point of view: 
eer or Statement B............ 


3. Check the status of your judgment on the following scale: 


5 4 3 2 I 0 I 2 3 4 5 


Fully Neutral Fully 
agree agree 
with A with B 


Statement A is a series of excerpts Montagu(1) of another of Hooton’ 
from an introduction (entitled an publications (3). Ashley-Montagu says: 
Harangue on Human Affairs) to one Throughout Hooton’s book the assumptio 
of Hooton’s books (4). That the ideas is that man’s ills are fundamentally biolog 
expressed in this linked paragraph are al ones, and that all our misguided humani- 


BE : tarian endeavors have merely contributed ' 
not atypical of Hooton’s thinking ‘i 
‘ increase and exacerbate those ills. He di 


indicated by the ' following. sentences misses as puerile the suggestion that it ma 
quoted from a review by M. F. Ashley- be the other way around, that man’s allege 
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| deterioration is due to his social 
| that if these were corrected much 
human “degeneracy” which he now 
ne alarming would never appear. But 
Hooton believes that too much is wrong 
many of the genes of too many indi- 
viduals in our society, and it is the genes 
which urgently require attention. (1, p. 341) 
Statement B is taken from the writings 
of Ruth Benedict (2) and is representa- 
tive of her ideas of social functioning. 
On the mimeographed sheets given to 
the subjects, no indication of source was 
given. At the bottom of the sheets were 
three questions designed to determine 
a) the respondent’s conception of the 
source from which each statement 
semmed, (4) the statement best reflect- 
g the subject’s attitude, and (c) the 
legree with which the respondent con- 
curred with either statement on a five- 
point rating scale. 
The sheets were distributed to and 
filled out in their classes by 177 college 
sudents taking the introductory course 
in psychology. Of these, 118 were 
students at Brooklyn College, and the 
remainder were students at New York 
University. Each class section consisted 
of approximately 35 students. The 
signing of the completed forms was 
optional. 
Results 
An analysis of the responses obtained 
shows that of the total of 177 subjects 
tested only 5 agreed with the position 
expressed in the Hooton quotation, 
Statement A, while 172 subjects, or 97 
per cent of the sample of the student 
population tested, agreed in varying 
degrees with the position taken from 
Benedict, Statement B. This trend was 
maintained when more subjects from 
the same institutions were tested, and 
when the responses of 100 students of 
the City College, New York, were 
analyzed. 
Another point of significant interest 
in the data obtained is the nature of the 
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sources to which each of the quotations 
is attributed. These source allocations 
are summarized in Table 1. Of the 156 
responses made by the respondents to 
Statement A, the Hooton excerpt, 122 
or over 80 per cent of the subjects 
attribute the remarks to a foreign 
source either Nazi, fascist, or generally 
nondemocratic. 

On the other hand, the responses to 
the Benedict statement, Statement B, 
have a markedly different orientation. 
It is found that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the subjects attribute the 
inspiration of these remarks to Ameri- 
can sources, again to the number of 
approximately 80 per cent. The sources 
designated represent a wide sampling 
of varieties of democratic opinion, but 
the significant point is that, despite their 
variegated character, the sources are 
found within the framework of Ameri- 
can institutions and ideas. 


Discussion 


It seems clear from these results that, 
at least as far as the attitude of this 
limited student sample is concerned, the 
basic American attitude is in opposition 
to the conceptions of social functioning 
advanced by Hooton. As a matter of 
fact such ideas are inferentially desig- 
nated as «n-American by those respond- 
ents, who in 122 instances attributed the 
ideas presented to foreign sources. 

The responses to the Benedict ex- 
cerpts indicate that, even though no 
specific source appears predominately, 
the ideas expressed are felt to derive 
from varied sections of opinion indige- 
nous to the United States. It is a view 
which states in effect that each man is 
his brother’s keeper, and that healthy 
politico-social conditions can exist on 
the domestic and international scenes 
only if the bulk of mankind can be 
guaranteed some modicum of economic 
securit™. 
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Strupy II: Tue Errect or Lasetine disembodied form. They are the ideas 
The initial portion of this study indi- of a given newspaper, a certain states. 
cated that almost all of the students man, a political party, etc. The presen; 
tested were in substantial agreement extension of the investigation is de. 
with the social conceptions expressed in signed to determine the effects of the 


TABLE 1 


Sources AtrrisuTepD TO Each STATEMENT 


| 


STAEMENT A FREQUENCY 


STATEMENT B | FREQUENCY 


| 

Mein Kampf 31 | President Roosevelt 23 
Fascist 30 | Socialist 18 
Hitler 24 | Democracy 17 
Nazis 18 | Labor 16 
Germany 10 Liberal 15 
Hooton | 6 Vice-President Wallace 10 
Totalitarian 5 PM (newspaper) 6 
Reactionary 4 New Deal 3 
Capitalist 4 Norman Thomas 3 
Biologist 4 Communist 3 
Goebbels 4 Assoc. of Interracial Tolerance 5 
Survival-of-the-fittest school of | American labor leader 3 

thought 2 Social welfare editorial 2 
Anthropologist I American way of life 2 
G. B. Shaw I Minority group 2 
Mad scientist I Earl Browder 2 
Big business I Franz Boas I 
Amer. pro-German scientist I Social worker I 
Estabrook | I Utopian moron I 
Conservatist I Foolish idealist I 
Rugged individualist I Karl Marx I 
Selective breeder I Rabbi Levy I 
Daily News editorial I Mrs. Roosevelt I 
Upper-class European scientist I Sensible people I 
Horatio Alger school I Democratic-communist I 
America Firster I | William Green I 
Bund I | Phillip Murray I 

= 
Total * 156 responses | 141 responses 


* The totals represent the number of the responses and not the number of subjects tested. In a 
there were 177 subjects, but a number of these replied “do not know” to the question relating t 
source. 


Statement B. It was felt, however, that application of social identification labels 
to a certain extent the opinions of the on the degree to which individuals wil! 
subjects were being gathered in a some- support, agree, or disagree with a social 
what vacuumatic atmosphere, in that position. 

the statements were being judged Data on this question are of especial 
merely as statements and not as the _ relevance in the light of the labels, both 
avowed opinion of some contemporary opprobrious and complimentary, which 
social group. Under the ordinary social have been applied to various postwar 
conditions obtaining in daily life ideas _ projects in the recent period. By obtain 
are rarely if ever put forward in such ing opinions under such conditions the 
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sue social matrix in which judgments 
of support or of opposition are arrived 
jt would be more closely approximated. 

In the main, previous studies of the 
effects of emotionally toned or prestige 
labeling upon the attitudes of subjects 
have tended to examine the respond- 
ent’s evaluation of materials in what 
can perhaps best be called obscure or 
ambiguous situations. That is to say, 
either no clear presentation of the ma- 
terials to be judged existed or the 
materials themselves were of such a 
character that specialized training or 
experience were prerequisites for ren- 
dering confident judgments; e.g:, the 
evaluation of literary selections, judging 
the worth of a musical composition 
with or without the name of a composer 
attached. Under such conditions it is 
not at all surprising that the investi- 
gators found that the subjects had a 
marked tendency to respond in terms of 
the labels rather than in terms of the 
atrinsic value of the materials pre- 
sented to them. It is doubtful whether 
results of this kind are indicative of a 
general tendency in the development of 
evaluative judgments, because in situ- 
ations of this type, where the subjects 
feel relatively insecure concerning their 
abilities to arrive at an independent 
evaluation, it is to be expected that 
they would respond to the labels or to 
any other definite or stable feature of 
the field rather than to the materials 
themselves. 

Lewis (5) has subjected the conclu- 
sions arrived at by such approaches to 
sharp criticism and has shown that in 
ndefinite or poorly defined situations 
there occurs a qualitative alteration in 
the structure of the subject’s referential 
framework when a clearly defined fac- 
tor, such as a label, is applied. Thus, 
precisely what the subject has been 
using as the basis for his evaluations 
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does not appear as a constant in these 
studies. 

It is therefore desirable in a study 
designed to test the effects of labeling 
on attitudes to use as the materials to 
be judged statements of a well-defined 
character and demonstrated unambi- 
guity. The quotations used in the first 
portion of this study readily lend them- 
selves to these criteria. The labels 
applied were chosen from among the 
assumptive designations of source given 


by the subjects. 


Procedure 


The statements to be evaluated were 
identical with those used in the first 
part of the study. Four new groups of 
students in the elementary psychology 
courses at Brooklyn College were used 
as subjects in this survey. The groups 
were chosen at random from among the 
various class sections in the course and 
represented relatively unselected seg- 
ments of the general school population. 
The survey was carried out during the 
class periods, and no time limit was set 
for the completion of the form. Each 
subject was given a mimeographed 
sheet bearing the two statements to be 
evaluated. In each of the four groups 
the quotations were either labeled or 
not labeled. The following is the 
scheme of the labelings: 


Group 1—No labels applied to the statements. 

Group 2—Statement A was preceded by 
“Statement A _ is a_ Fascist 
statement.” 

Statement B was preceded by 
“Statement B is a Communist 
statement.” 

Group 3—No labels applied to the state- 
ments. This was a check on 
Group ft. 

Group 4—Statement was preceded by 
“Statement A is a Reactionary 
statement.” 

Statement B was preceded by 
“Statement B is a_ Liberal 
statement.” 
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At the bottom of the sheet there was 
a space to indicate the statement with 
which the respondent agreed, a five- 
point rating scale for each statement, 
and a space in which to write any com- 
ments. In all there were 349 subjects 
used in this part of the study. Group 1 
had 118 subjects, Group 2 had 73, 
Group 3 had 92 and Group 4 had 66 
subjects. 


Results and Discussion 


As was to be expected on the basis of 
the first part of our study, which had 
indicated a very pronounced preference 
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TABLE 2 


Decree or AGREEMENT WITH STATEMENT B as INDICATED ON THE Five-Potnt Ratine Scaus 


three. There were only 5 subjects who 
placed their status of agreement at the 
neutrality point. These data are sym. 
marized in Table 2. 

Thus there is not only agreement, by 
a high degree of agreement, expressed 
for Statement B in both the control, 
nonlabeled groups, and in the experi- 
mental, labeled groups. It would 
appear then from a superficial gross 
examination of the results that the dif. 
ferential labeling of a clearly stated 
social position does not fundamentally 
affect the nature of the preference ex. 
pressed by subjects in this experiment, 


Mean oF RatTINGs 


(Unlabeled) 
2 (Fascist-Communist) 73 
3 (Unlabeled) 92 
4 (Liberal-Reactionary) 
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w 
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(97 per cent) upon the part of the 
students tested for Statement B, the 
subjects examined in the present part of 
the study—drawn as they were from a 
similar population—also expressed a 
marked preference for this statement. 
Out of the total of 349 subjects, only 4, 
or slightly more than 1 per cent, indi- 
cated that they agreed with State- 
ment A. The remaining 345 subjects 
all expressed a preference for State- 
ment B. This preference held true in 
both the labeled and the unlabeled 
groups. 

An examination of the ratings of de- 
gree of agreement showed that in all 
of the groups the mean preference 
scores for Statement B, measured on the 
five-point rating scale, were greater than 


The illusory character of such a con- 
clusion, however, becomes clear as soon 
as a more detailed and thorough exam 
ination of the data is undertaken. It 
is then found that, although the fact of 
agreement with a given position re- 
mains unaltered, there do occur certain 
extremely significant modifications in 
the responses with labeling. 

There is an alteration in the degree 
to which the respondents support the 
preferred position on the rating scale. 
This alteration in the degree of agree- 
ment is indicated by the differences in 
the mean preference scores shown in 
Table 2. That these changes in rating 
represent a real shift in thinking pro 
duced by the labeling is supported by 
the results of a comparison of the scores 
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‘the two groups who were presented 
with the unlabeled statements. These 
soups, 1 and 3, although they repre- 
ent different segments of the test 
opulation, show an identity of mean 
reference score. 

Under the two different conditions of 
sbeling the degree of agreement with 
the preferred position tends to shift. 
The direction of the shift seems to 
appear as a function of the social 
cceptability of the label applied. When 
the preferred statement is labeled as 
ommunist the mean preference rating 
soes down to 3.6, while, in the situation 
n which the preferred position is desig- 
ated as liberal the mean preference 
score rises to 4.3. 

An examination of the critical ratios 
btaining among the various group 
sores (Table 3) indicates that there are 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES AMONG 
THE MEANS OF RATINGS 


Groups Critica Ratios 


and 
and 
and 
and 
2 and 
and 


no statistically significant differences 
detween the mean scores for the labeled 
ind the unlabeled situations. However, 
trend toward an alteration of response 
s indicated by these data, and certain 
qualitative evidence to be presented 
elow tends to confirm the significance 
f this trend. 

When the mean preference scores for 


the two labeled situations are compared, 


highly reliable statistical difference 
CR=2.9) is found to obtain. The 


trend which seemed to be manifested 


in the comparisons between the labeled 
and the unlabeled situations is substan- 
tiated here, and the conjoined shiftings 
of the means in opposite directions as a 
result of the differential labeling yield 
a highly reliable difference between the 
mean ratings of the two groups. The 
result of this comparison is of especial 
importance since in actual social situ- 
ations it is found that socially approved 
and disapproved labelings are almost 
always conjointly operative, and the 
data presented here indicate the signifi- 
cance of the magnitude of the effect 
produced in this manner even when the 
individuals tested are strongly in favor 
of the position to be evaluated to begin 
with. 

An analysis of the comments and 
qualifications appended to the forms by 
the respondents provides several points 
of interest. Among the respondents in 


TABLE 4 


PercENTAGE oF SuByECTS IN Each Group 
APPENDING COMMENTS 


PERCENTAGE 


Group APPENDING COMMENTS 


the various groups, only two subjects in 
Group 1, zero subjects in Group 3, and 
three subjects in Group 4 placed any 
comments or remarks on the mimeo- 
graphed sheet. The situation is quite 
different for Group 2, the group in 
which the preferred position was labeled 
as a communist statement. In this 
group, even though signing was op- 
tional and the anonymity of the subject 
was insured, out of a total number of 
73 subjects, 19 subjects, or 26 per cent 
of the entire group, utilized the space 
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provided for the appending of com- 
ments (Table 4). The number of 
subjects who added comments or quali- 
fications in this type of labeling situ- 
ation is thus four times as large as the 
total number of subjects who appended 
comments in all of the other groups 
combined. That is to say that there 
was a relative frequency of comments 
occurring in Group 2 1440 per cent 
greater than in the total residual sample 
included in Groups 1, 3, and 4. 

While the comments which appeared 
on the response forms of the subjects in 
Groups 1, 3, and 4 were all very brief 
and referred to technical details, those 
which were appended by the subjects 
in Group 2 were of a different sort. 
There are four main tendencies to be 
observed in the comments expressed by 
the subjects in Group 2. The following 
represents these points together with 
some illustrative selections from the 
remarks appended by the subjects. 


1. One finds a tendency upon the 
part of the subjects to agree with the 
general ideas expressed in the materials 
presented, together with an _ explicit 
desire on the part of the respondent to 
dissociate himself, as a supporter of the 
position, from the source to which the 
statement is ascribed. The comments 
of the following two subjects are illus- 
trative of this point: 


Comment 11—“There is no relation between 
my agreement with this statement and the 
fact that it was stated by a communist.” 


Comment 13—“The statement B as it stands 
is in complete accord with my _ ideas, 
although I would not agree with many 
programs put forward by the communists.” 


2. In some cases where the degree of 
agreement is very high (status of agree- 
ment between 4 and 5 on the five-point 
rating scale) the respondents, in their 
comments, attempt to separate them- 
selves from the ascribed source by deny- 
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ing the validity of the designation 9; 
source. For example: 


Comment 12 with status of agreement rate 
4—“No reason to call B communist—adyo, 
cates no government ownership.” 

Comment 14 with status of agreement rate 
5—‘Statement B does not seem to be 
communist statement.” 

Comment 15 with status of agreement ratej 
5—“I do not consider B a communist sta 
ment. It is fully applicable to the socien 
which democratic people ascribe to.” 


3. A third and perhaps more subtk 
device aimed at denying one’s identity 
with the source consists in the statemen 
of a general agreement together with ; 
search on the part of the respondent for 
specific points of disagreement. The 
comments speak for themselves. 


Comment 3—‘“I disagree with the first and 
last sentences of statement B—the last state 
ment is completely debatable.” 

Comment 4—‘“I do not see where simply this 
factor, referring to the last sentence of | 


will achieve the results stated in thi 
paragraph.” 
Comment 18—“Agree with B_ completely 


except for last regulation 
industry.” 

Comment 19—“B is in accord with my view 
up to the point where it says ‘only throug! 
enforced regulations can social responsi 


bilities be realized’.” 


sentence, 


4. The final tendency found in the 
analysis of the comments turned in by 
the subjects in Group 2 is indicative of 
the “red herring” type of thinking on 
social questions. Here the subject 
draw upon a series of conceptions which 
they believe to be associated with the 
communist label. They introduce 
points of disagreement which are con 
nected with their stereotyped idea of 
what communism is, but are totally 
irrelevant to any of the features of the 
contents of Statement B itself, ey. 
“revolution won't solve the problem, 
“I am opposed to violence.” 

These results indicate that when 2 
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«atement has a label attached to it, even 
-hough the numerical value of the status 
of agreement of the subjects may shift 

ily slightly, the actual character of the 
responses may be fundamentally altered. 
Thus, an examination of ratings alone 
‘na situation in which the response is 
modified by affective social influences 
may obscure rather than clarify the 
view of the psychological processes 
underlying the behavior. 

From an examination of the quanti- 
ative and the qualitative data obtained 
n the two labeled situations, it appears 
that the subjects in Group 2 were in a 
conflict situation. These subjects were 
presented with a statement, which on 
the basis of their social backgrounds 
was both in conformity with their 
conceptions of societal functioning 
and opprobriously labeled. The label 
brought into play a set of highly over- 
learned reactions to a given social 
sereotype having a strong withdrawal 
or avoidance value. However, the con- 
tents of the statement itself, conforming 
as they did to the strongly accepted 
views of the subjects, tended to evoke 
1 whole series of approach or adient 
reaction patterns. 

The degree of validity of this hypoth- 
esis is increased by certain data relating 
to the time required by the subjects in 
the different groups to complete their 
forms. Although the amount of read- 
ing and writing required for the com- 
pletion of the task by the subjects in 
Group 2 (labeled communist) was 
identical with that required of the sub- 
jects in Group 4 (labeled liberal), the 
mean completion time for Group 2 was 
nearly twice as great as that for Group 4. 
The subjects in Group 2 had a mean 
completion time of 8 minutes and 50 
seconds, while the mean completion 
time for Group 4 was only 5 minutes 
ind 16 seconds. 
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By using the time of completion or 
conversely the speed of work as an 
index of the difficulty of the resolution 
of thinking patterns and the consequent 
emergence of an evaluative judgment, 
we are provided with a valuable ancil- 
lary measure for the interpretation of 
the shift in psychodynamic pattern with 
labeling. Here we find that, although 
confronted with statements identical in 
every way with those presented to the 
subjects of Group 4, the subjects in 
Group 2 find the task to embody a 
greater number of difficulties. 

The appearance of comments ap- 
pended to the opprobriously labeled 
forms that were given to the subjects 
in Group 2 becomes even more signifi- 
cant when it is realized that all respond- 
ents were specifically informed that 
signing the form was a completely 
optional act. Under such conditions, 
the possible conjecture that the com- 
ments were simply appended by the 
subjects for “protective coloration” and 
are therefore in no way indicative of 
changes in attitudinal dynamics, does 
not seem to be warranted. Further- 
more, such an attempted explanation 
would be forced (1) to exclude the 
completion time data from considera- 
tion and (2) to postulate the existence 
of a feeling on the part of a significant 
number of subjects as to their possible 
identification and punishment as indi- 
viduals adhering to a given system of 
ideas. Neither of these assumptions 
appears to be justified by the evidence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Four groups, totaling 349 subjects, 
were tested to determine the effects of 
socially approved and socially disap- 
proved labeling upon the degree of 
agreement with a strongly held social 
viewpoint. The degree to which the 
given belief was held was determined 
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empirically and involved the use of an 
additional 177 subjects. All of the sub- 
jects used were college students. 

On the basis of the results obtained 
it appears that the basic effect obtained 
by the application of a label to a given 
social position is the establishment of a 
given initial direction of thinking. This 
set or tendency to approach a problem 
in terms of a given referential frame- 
work arouses selected stereotyped pat- 
terns of response available to the subject. 
The function of the label then is that of 
a stimulus which establishes the sub- 
jective matrix within which the objec- 
tively available materials are perceived. 

However, when socially disapproved 
labels are applied to clearly presented, 
strongly supported social positions, the 
well-structured beliefs of the person are 
maintained despite the application of 
the opprobrious label. This finding is 
in marked contrast with the results of 
Sherif (6) and others who, using essen- 
tially ill-defined and unstructured ma- 
terials as items to be evaluated, found 


that shifts in evaluation occurred yery 
readily with the application of prestige 
labeling. 

Yet even a well-structured attitude js 
affected to some degree by the appl. 
cation of a socially disapproved label, 
The person continues to hold to his 
basic point of view, but he is thrown 
into conflict, becomes less certain of the 
total correctness of the position, de. 
velops points of specific disagreement 
with minor aspects of the position, and, 
though still classifying himself as 
supporter, rates his beliefs as less 
strongly held. 
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ypusTRIAL psychology has made 
marked progress during this decade 
but psychological problems specific 
» agriculture have hardly been defined 
- vet. Some work has been done in 
the field of rural public opinion research 
ind surveys of farmer opinion have 
been conducted by the Department of 
Aoriculture. But the social and applied 
osychology of rural life and work still 
ncludes a tremendous unexplored area. 
[his article presents a survey of that 
rea bv exhibiting psychological prob- 
lems connected with agricultural work 
ind progress in one geographical region 
f the United States. That region is the 
Delta section of the State of Mississippi. 
It is a cotton-producing section in which 
gricultural methods more nearly re- 
semble those of industry than is gen- 
erally the case. (The colloquial ques- 
tion “how many bales of cotton did 
Planter Smith make?” illustrates that 
fact.) Can any of the techniques of 
ndustrial psychology be applied to 
Delta agriculture? The social order of 
the Delta is more nearly a “feudal” 
order than is that of surrounding sec- 
tions and it may be assumed that 
changes in the direction of greater 
homogeneity with the outer “field” will 
continue. Can applied social psychol- 
ogy help make those social changes 
more speedy and yet less destructive? 
With such questions as these this article 
must deal. 

At the outset the writer should pre- 
sent his credentials, if only because so 
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many overly abstract, doctrinaire, and 
really foolish statements have been 
made by outsiders about Southern 
problems. The writer has lived in 
various parts of the South for eight 
years, has lived in Mississippi for over 
one year, and has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe Delta agriculture. 
He is indebted for this especially to 
Mr. Joe K. Cochran, Senior Farm 
Security Administration Supervisor for 
Tallahachie County, who took the 
writer on a tour through that county 
where many FSA sponsored farms were 
visited." 


Tue Dera 


In order to convey even a rudimen- 
tary idea of these problems, it will be 
necessary to try to describe the Delta, 
that famous agricultural region about 
which so many misconceptions are 
entertained. Even the word “Delta” 
requires explanation. Some Americans 
use the word in its geographical sense 
as referring to the region of the outlets 
of the Mississippi river below New 
Orleans. That usage is quite proper 


1 Indebtedness is also acknowledge to Dr. “Bob” 
Clanton and family, of Grenada, with whom the 
writer toured sections of Grenada, Carroll, and 
Leflore counties, meeting and talking with persons 
of all social classes. “Dr. Bob,” a Delta physician 
of many years’ experience, led in conversations 
with primitive individuals of both races. An out- 
sider could learn little from such persons because 
they are extremely reticent and have marked, 
colloquial modes of speech. Mr. Cochran and 
Dr. Clanton have had a great deal of experience 
with Delta Negroes and both respect the intelli- 
gence of the average Negro farmer. Those other 
Southerners, and Northerners, who consider him 
hopelessly stupid have not dealt with him: outside 
of fiction. 
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but, of course, here we are discussing 
an entirely different section of the Deep 
South. When one hears the term 
“Delta” in the Central South, it is cer- 
tain that one section of the state of 
Mississippi is being discussed, a section 
contiguous to the Mississippi river from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, and extending eastward 
from the river for distances varying 
between 10 and 70 miles. It has been 
contended, facetiously, that the Delta 
begins in the lobby of a large hotel in 
Memphis. At Memphis and at Vicks- 
burg there are bluffs directly overlook- 
ing the river, but between those cities 
the bluffs follow a crescent path inland 
from the river. Within that crescent is 
located the Delta, which is said to be 
one of the world’s richest agricultural 
regions. Because of the character of its 
soils, its seasons, and its populations, it 
can produce profitably most crops 
which are native either to temperate or 
to semi-tropical climates. It is possible 
to produce two harvests of certain crops 
in a single year and as many as six 
harvests of others, but only one cotton 
harvest is possible. Actually, cotton is 
the chief present-day crop, as it has 
been for many generations. Peaches, 
soybeans, peanuts, corn, sorghum, and 
other crops are also produced in quanti- 
ties and, along the tableland eastern 
margin of the Delta, Hereford cattle 
have displaced “King Cotton” as the 
chief “cash crop.” 

In parts of the Delta “new land” is 
still being formed by clearing forests, 
and “bottom lands” in the Delta may 
be quite primeval. Wildcats, foxes, 
bears, hawks, buzzards, rattle snakes, 
water moccasins, and many other wild 
creatures live in such lands. Some sec- 
tions of the Delta consist of broad, sun- 
lit plains broken up into well-kept 
estates. Here a rich and sophisticated 
semi-feudal culture has been developing 


for more than a century. Many tre. 
lined rivers and Jakes, and many long 
winding cypress-filled “bayous” wate, 
the region, a large proportion of whos 
soils, however, were deposited by oye; 
flow waters of the Mississippi itseli 
This so-called Delta is therefore, geo. 
logically speaking, a great flood plai 
of the Mississippi River. A fairly good 
acre of Delta land, cultivated by averag 
methods, will annually produce op, 
bale of cotton which has a gross value 
of around $100.00." Agricultural units 
in the Delta vary between less than 4 
acres in size to over 15,000 acres. A 
unit of about a thousand acres would 
be called a “plantation” and anything 
smaller would be called a “farm.” 
Social structure in the Delta is dis. 
tinctive. The continued dominance of 
large “planters” is notorious but the 
common belief that Delta people are 
either powerful “aristocrats” or near 
slaves is false as a _ generalization, 
despite the fact that persons with almost 
all the feudal prerogatives and persons 
with almost all the bonds of slavery are 
fairly common social types even today. 
Although Delta society is not quite so 
simple in structure as is popularly be- 
lieved, especially by people who live 
outside the Central South, still the main 
outlines of its structure are simpler and 
firmer than would be true of most 
regional societies. As noted above, i 
may be called semi-feudal. But there 
are landowners of every economic cate- 
gory and there are farms of all sizes. 
There are farm renters, “above” the 
sharecropper status, and there are agri- 
cultural laborers who work on an 
hourly basis who are considered to have 


2 Agricultural land values in the Delta are very 
high according to national standards. I am told, 
however, that some Virginia tobacco planters ar 
at present making a gross income of over $700. 
an acre and there may be other exceptions 
Needless to say, land values are determined 


largely by the annual gross cash income per act 
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lower status than the sharecroppers 
mselves. While the population of 
she State of Mississippi as a whole is 
divided about equally between Negroes 
nd whites, the disenfranchised Negro 
soup constitutes about 75 per cent of 
the Delta population. Negroes may be 

im laborers, sharecroppers, renters, 
spall owners, or owners of middle- 
jzed farms. Whites may fill any of 
those categories also, and of course the 
plantation owners are numerically a 
ery small minority. To date there are 
no Negro plantation owners. 

Let us glance at the character of 
the “ruling” interests for a moment. 

\lthough the large landholders are 
ranized in various “Delta associ- 
tions” and are well represented on the 
National Cotton Council, and so may 
expected to act as a common pres- 
sure group in any crisis, they are 
ctually very much diversified in social 
background. Some large plantations 
ie owned by persons who do not reside 
n the land at all. Wealthy men in 
Southern cities may own Delta planta- 
tions. Some are owned by “Yankee” 
apital. Some are even owned by for- 
ign capital, especially British. Some 
f the big resident landholder families 
came from the East over a hundred 
vears ago, but numbers of others came 
from the West after the Civil War. 
Many others are new to the land alto- 
gether. Here is no homogeneous aris- 
tocracy, but rather a common-interest 
group.* 

The big plantation homes well ex- 
press the social heterogeneity of the 
ruling class. There is, of course, a small 
minority of “white pillared mansions.” 


Another common false belief is that Delta 
whites are all Anglo-Saxon Protestants. French 
and Italians from Louisiana, Latin Americans, 
lewish merchants, and Chinese merchants are 

iar types. Among the big landowners there 

French, Dutch, and Irish-Americans as well 
is Anglo-Saxons. 
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Some of these are ante-hellum and some 
are modern. But other large planters 
live in homes resembling the better 
Middlewestern farm houses and even 
more live in brick structures, reminis- 
cent of any good, residential suburb of 
a large American city. Some planters 
live in the small “Delta towns.” Others 
live in the attractive small cities and 
county seats of the region. The larger 
houses in these cities range from six- 
pillared ante-bellum mansions through 
modernized Spanish forms to sheer 
modernistic affairs. These differences 
in style surely sometimes express under- 
lying differences in social attitudes. 
Some Delta planters consider them- 
selves to be Mississippians first and 
Americans next. Others consider them- 
selves to be citizens of the world or at 
least of the so-called “upper-class” 
world.* 

The paintless sharecropper’s cabin or 
shack is too familiar in a large part of 
the United States to require special 
description. Had more of the Delta 
shacks screened windows and doors, 
Mississippi would not have about half 
the malaria cases in the USA, as is now 
the case. The small FSA houses, repre- 
senting a program which will be ex- 
plained below, are painted and screened. 
A small white residence with a nearby 
green barn becomes more and more 
familiar to Delta folk as a symbol of 
the Farm Security Administration work 
of social construction and _ rehabilita- 
tion. In one county about 2 per cent 

since ante-hellum days some planters 
have lived in the “Hills” to escape the ravages of 
malaria, and the migratory tendency of the ruling 
class has helped maintain social and _ political 
homogeneity in the state. In the old days a few 
families even took their slaves to the hills in the 
winter. There were a few such families at 
Oxford, Mississippi, who, one winter, used their 
slaves to dig a deep “cut” through a hill so that 
a railroad line might pass through the town and 
near the University of Mississippi. The cut is not 


over 50 fect deep, yet it is the deepest cut on that 
line between Chicago and New Orleans. 
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of the farm units are FSA-sponsored 
projects.° All classes of people are 
familiar with these projects and there 
is very little local opposition to them 
although many persons are skeptical of 
the possibility of making autonomous 
farmers out of Negroes and “poor white 
trash.” 

Delta towns are characteristic. Most 
of them are diminutive. They contain 
a few stores and filling stations, a cot- 
ton gin or two, some places of cheap 
entertainment, a few shacks, and fewer 
“real” houses. The county seats and 
small cities are often quite attractive 
because of their arboreal and floral rich- 
ness, and because of their multitude of 
attractive residences. But these larger 
towns too have some unsightly sections. 
They are usually controlled politically 
by small political bosses whom the land- 
owners tolerate, snub, and occasionally 
use in connection with legal difficulties. 
Since the Negro three-fourths of the 
population is disenfranchised, and since 
many white sharecroppers will not pay 
the poll tax, even a county election 
might be bought at a fantastically low 
figure. Indeed it is said that the politi- 
cal machine of one county gets enough 
money from the operation of slot ma- 
chines to buy the county elections. 

Fear of the Negroes is the factor which 
makes the white middle class tolerate the 
poll tax. University students from the Delta 
almost universally express fear of the Negroes 
whenever the poll tax issue is discussed. 
Unfortunately, such individuals can cite some 
true facts about post-Civil War reconstruction 
as a counter-argument against all persuasion 
to the effect that vindictive Negro domina- 
tion of politics is not desired by anyone and 
could not occur. On the other hand, some 
students from the Mississippi “Hills” evince 
attitudes which can only be characterized as 
more equalitarian than those of the average 
Northern liberal. Faculty opinion is divided. 
Administrators tend to be conservative. 

5 Tallahachie county. Since each unit is small 


a much smaller percentage of land area is 
involved 


It must not be imagined, however, th» 
many white people in the Deep South req} 
dislike the Negro. Even quite reactj wane 
individuals like him in their own way. Op, 
such individual was asked to state his a 
tudes towards racial, religious and _ nation, 
differences. I quote his answer verbatim 
“I love white folks first and then I oy 
Negroes (in their own place) and then | 
love dogs (out in the yard but not in th 
house). I don’t care much for Dagos, Kike 
or Russians any place at all, although 
wouldn’t hurt them so long as they mi 
their own affairs and let white folks mip 
theirs. Otherwise, I don’t know. The moe 
sophisticated folks I have ever met wer 
Englishmen, and some Germans are among 
the best (others ought to be flogged with 
bull whip and then shot). The French have 
contributed some very beautiful things + 
our culture but too many Frenchmen a 
intemperate in their behavior. I would love 
most any European girl who has married or 
of our boys and settled over here and becom 
white folks. She becomes one of us, don't 
you know!” 

However much doctrinaire equalitarian 
might be shocked by such a statement, tl 
declarations of love in it should be consider 
as seriously as any of the rest. Where ther 
is any sort of affection political compromis 
may be preferred to a violent outcome. But 
it is clearly necessary to regard racial segre 
gation and racial exploitation as two quit 
distinct issues, if violence be considered unde 
sirable. The number of men like the last 
named is legion. 


One interest cuts across all the lines 
of class and race differences in the 
South generally. That is the religious 
interest. In its simplest form this in- 
terest arises directly from animistic atti- 
tudes toward nature, attitudes which 
are also intimately connected with 
regional pride. The religious feeling o! 
the people of the South assumes forms 
which can be explained only by refer- 
ence to an agricultural way of life, on 
the one hand, and an extremely proud 
historic tradition, on the other. Nat- 
ural and cultural influences here con- 
verge in an almost unique way. People 
who earn their living by producing 
mechanical artifacts could  scarcel\ 
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comprehend how much products of the 
wil like ripe cotton, at once beautiful 
and valuable, may be loved. Few city 
dwellers could appreciate the emotional 
associations between the dwelling place 
and certain natural objects, like the pine 
tree and the magnolia, which so often 
surround it. And all this natural re- 
ligion gets bound up with an evange- 
listic tradition. At a Negro baptism 
such objects as the flowing stream itself 
and the “ghostly” swamp cypress are 
sensed as present in a more than physi- 
cal sense. Nor are such associations 
ruled out by a higher level of intellec- 
tual development. The writer has 
heard professors of medicine compare 
Mississippi to heaven and, assuredly, in 
some subtle sense they believed in a 
heaven beyond their present one be- 
cause they have experienced nature as 
friendly and because they belong to a 
culture in which religion and extensive 
education have always been mutually 
compatible. As a potential force in the 
social changes which the South must 
undergo, religious attitudes cannot be 
overestimated. 

Finally, certain recreational interests 
transcend class distinctions. The most 
diverse social types enjoy together com- 
munity fishing parties, culminating in 
“fish frys,” participate in barbecues, 
community picnics, etc. Such affairs 
are rarely interracial although some- 
times white visitors attend Negro func- 
tions of this sort. Sometimes the 
Negroes beat drums at outdoor parties. 
Once the writer heard a drum beating 
almost steadily from about eight one 
evening until after two the next morn- 
ing. The next day he learned that 
there had been a Negro affair which 
included fishing, dancing, eating, gam- 
bling, and an assortment of other ac- 
tivities, and that a few young white 
men had participated. A minority of 
the wealthy planters still indulge in an 
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extravagant social life with many re- 
volving house parties, some gambling, 
and general extravagance.® Few col- 
lege students in America have such 
costly recreations as do _ planters’ 


children. 
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Selecting Farm Loan Recipients. 
Sometimes individuals who previously 
were farm laborers, sharecroppers, 
renters, or hill farmers request loans to 
enable them to establish themselves as 
autonomous farm operators in the 
Delta. Since a family working a 40- 
acre Delta farm can earn a gross in- 
come of about $2000.00 a year, while a 
Mississippi sharecropper earns far less 
than half that sum, successfully nego- 
tiating such a loan would represent a 
great step in the social advancement of 
a family.’ Private individuals, banks, 
and governmental agencies are the pos- 
sible sources of funds. 

The Farm Security Administration 
is a federal agency which, under certain 
conditions, makes loans to farmers who 
are without other credit resources. 
Although the FSA grants the small 
farmer 40 years in which to complete 
the payments on his loan, a small 
minority of farmers, operating on no 
better land than the others, and having 
an equally large debt, have liquidated 
their obligation completely in from 
three to four years. But other recipi- 

6 The Mississippi planter has been famous for 
this sort of thing since time immemorial. One 
Delta town is named “Midnight” because the 
large planter who founded this town won a 
nearby plantation by a lucky hand of cards at 
the hour of midnight. Other towns, like Louise, 
were named for planter’s daughters. 

7One agency of the Mississippi state govern- 
ment has estimated that a subsistence income for 


whites would be $1,200.00 and for Negroes 
$850.00. At present Mississippi families do not, 
on the average, reach these levels. The racial 
dichotomy in the estimate illustrates how arbi- 


trary is the whole conception of “subsistence.” 
Certainly the biological differences would indicate 
no such dichotomy of needs for food, shelter, etc. 
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ents have abandoned their good land 
within one year and gone to work as 
hourly laborers, have become share- 
croppers again, or have retreated to the 
red clay soil of the hills. These are 
psychological differences which the 
farm agent should master. The success 
of recipients of FSA loans should be 
distributed more favorably than accord- 
ing to a so-called “normal” or chance 
distribution. 


A concrete illustration will help the out- 
sider realize how personal traits affect agri- 
cultural production. We are walking down 
a flat dirt road between two fields of cotton 
and ending about two miles ahead in a row 
of trees which parallel a river or a bayou. 
Over the trees move some very low clouds. 
It is a typical Delta scene. On one side of 
the road the cotton is tall, the plants grow 
in very orderly rows and the land is well 
cultivated. On the other side of the road 
the plants are not so tall, the rows are not 
so orderly and morning glory vines grow 
profusely among and upon the cotton plants. 
There is no difference in the quality of the 
soil on the two sides of the road. The only 
difference is that the cotton on one side was 
cultivated by an industrious small farmer and 
the cotton on the other side was cultivated 
by sharecroppers on a large plantation. A 
man who owns 5,000 acres of Delta soil does 
not demand such careful cultivation on each 
acre as does the man who owns only 50 acres. 
Our walk continues, proceeding past acre 
after acre of plantation land on the right, 
but on the left the boundary of one small 
farm is passed, and then of another, and then 
of others. On at least one small farm we 
find the worst crop of all and yet learn to 
our amazement that its owner has borrowed 
an excessive amount of money to buy the 
very latest types of farm equipment. He has 
borrowed more than his finances would war- 
rant. His plight is difficult to understand. 


A governmental agency like the FSA 
should use a psychometric schedule in 
selecting recipients of farm loans. Un- 
doubtedly such a schedule should in- 
clude an intelligence test, but just what 
the critical score for selecting recipients 
in terms of intelligence should be is 
difficult to determine. To learn recent 
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agricultural methods and to manage the 
finances of an autonemous project cer. 
tainly requires fair intelligence. Ap 
IQ of nearly 100 might be required, 
However, many successful small farmer; 
have shown an IQ of less than go. This 
may be partially explained by the fac 
that prevailing tests are biased in fayoy 
of urban standards. Urban, newspaper 
English is the medium used, and Del, 
farmers do not speak quite that lap. 
guage. As a matter of fact, farming 
involves less verbalizing of any sor 
than does the average urban occupa. 
tion. Performance tests, however, d 
not provide the answer. They are 
biased in favor of mechanical, geometri. 
cal, and classificatory tasks. True, these 
factors are sufficiently general to guar. 
antee elimination of the - borderline 
feebleminded. Nevertheless, dealing 
with livestock, crops, farm labor, and 
many other factors involves abilities 
which prevailing performance tests 
neglect. Intelligence is problem-solving 
ability, but that ability is relative to the 
contents of various problem-areas 
Although prevailing intelligence tests 
might be used for selection upon the 
basis of a critical score of around 9 
more precise testing would be possible 
were an intelligence test developed 
which were fairly weighted in regard t 
specifically rural problems, making pos 
sible a lower ratio of selection through 
use of a critical score of around 100. 

Although farm loans extended to one 
individual may be repaid by his heirs, 
longevity is an important variable 
affecting farm development. The same 


8 The writer is somewhat skeptical of statistic 
which show that the average person in New York 
City is much more intelligent than the average in 
Alabama, that the average Parisian is far superiot 
to the average Provencal, etc. Some difference 
in general problem solving ability may exist, bu! 
biased tests greatly exaggerate such differences 
Prevailing tests are essentially verbal, urban anc 
industrial. 
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ess which are used by the better life 
nurance agencies might be used to 
termine certain criteria of preference 
‘ , judging applications for farm loans. 
Resides this, the factors of sheer physi- 
«| strength and endurance are impor- 


Fant for success as a working farmer. 


Tests along these lines are already avail- 
ble and present no special problem. 
Unfortunately, high intelligence does 
ot guarantee high flexibility of habits, 
general capacity to adjust to radi- 
cally new conditions. But the condition 
f being an autonomous farmer is 
radically different from that of being a 
harecropper. The plantation owner tells 
the cropper what plants to grow, and 
where. The owner indicates when the 
planting season shall begin, when and 
how much each field shall be cultivated, 
and what instruments shall be used. The 
wner, or a manager employed by him, 
iso makes the economic calculations 
pon which sharing is based. But the 
small independent farmer must make 
ll these, and many other new decisions 
nd calculations, for himself. Some 
sharecroppers who are not among the 
ast intelligent sharecroppers could 
never adapt themselves to such a 
change. Despite the chance to double, 


triple, and quadruple their income, 


me newly independent farmers soon 
refer to return to the sharecropper 


satus. Probably most of these are rela- 
tively unintelligent, but 


others are 
merely too old to enjoy change, or, for 
sme other reason, inflexible in their 
habits, 
Other individuals are capable of 
hanging their habits but incapable of 
dhering to long range purposes despite 
hases of relative discouragement. Ad- 
mittedly it is very difficult to find or to 
levise separate measures for flexibility 
f habits on the one hand and relia- 


These 


than verbally, but they are not pure 
opposites. At present the farm agent 
has to estimate both factors by intuitive 
methods. Since the success of farmers 
on federally sponsored projects is dis- 
tributed in a roughly normal, or chance, 
manner it is clear that almost any sort 
of start towards measuring these factors 
would be better than the intuitive 
method. Here is an area for pioneering 
research in the field of agricultural 
psychology. 

Selecting Administrators. Selection 
is only one among many tasks assigned 
to the farm agent. He must also func- 
tion as an educator and his educational 
work involves more problems of moti- 
vation than is the case in most teaching. 
Newly independent farmers really need 
someone to fill the place previously 
occupied by their “boss man” on the 
plantation. They do not change over- 
night. Someone must help them over- 
come their heritage of servile attitudes 
and slothful ways. Someone must help 
them make their first key decisions 
while at the same time encouraging 
increasingly self-directed efforts. The 
federal administrator teaches men who 
have never owned good soil to value 
good soil. He tries to teach men who 
have had only the ambition to subsist 
some new and socially higher ambi- 
tions. How can a man who has always 
lived in an unattractive shack learn to 
value more esthetic surroundings and 
to use and care for various modern con- 
veniences? Whence arises the desire to 
give the next generation better educa- 
tional advantages? Among the poor of 
the Deep South the clue to socially 
higher motives is not always self-evi- 
dent. The Delta administrator must 
cultivate soil consciousness, home con- 
sciousness, family consciousness in his 
clients. 


The increasing autonomy of some individ- 
uals may be expressed in extra-legal ways. 
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For example, in one Delta county a few 
Negro farmers were put in jail for “moon 
shining” at about the time of the cotton 
harvest. What should the farm agent do? 
Should he bail them out? Their mortgaged 
property would easily cover the bail, and if 
they remained in jail their bids for autonomy 
would fail completely. No cotton can be 
harvested by a man who is locked up in the 
county jail, and the harvest period waits for 
no man and for no law. On the other hand, 
the social engineer should try to cultivate a 
wise respect for law in his clients. What is 
the answer? What is the purpose of law? 


It is clear that the success or failure 
of an agricultural program depends 
largely upon the correct selection of 
agents. Such selection should involve 
extensive tests in agriculture and rural 
economics. A minimum training in 
certain branches of law should be con- 
sidered desirable. In view of consid- 
erations advanced in this article, some 
practical training in psychometrics 
would be a necessity, and acquaintance 
with the literature of the psychology of 
motivation could certainly do no harm. 
In the last analysis, however, the ad- 
ministrator should have certain traits 
which no kind or amount of formal 
education could give. Only a man who 
speaks the language of the working 
farmers could succeed. Here is a job 
for a highly educated native of the 
region who has not lost his liking for 
the soil and the folk. Here is a task 
for an aggressive, practical minded, 
thoroughly trained Southern, agrarian 
liberal—a true social type, but rare. 

Stimulating Cooperation. In some 
places in the Delta one can see the land 
for many miles, and in some of those 
places one can see long rows of FSA 
farms. One is reminded of a village 
community, in which the different 
buildings, it is true, are an unusually 
large distance apart. The prospect of 
collective stores, community recreation 
centers, and all sorts of other coopera- 
tive projects very naturally comes to 
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mind when one sees the group of sinalj 
farms as a whole. 

Some progress has been achieved 
towards fulfilling the promise of this 
vision. Cooperative marketing prac. 
tices have been initiated, cooperative 
cotton gins are now in operation, ¢o. 
operative canning projects are common 
cooperative medical insurance programs 
are making some initial headway. Un 
like the FSA program, the cooperatives 
are meeting vigorous reaction, not 
much from big planters as from urban 
financial and business interests, a reac 
tion which is stimulated by extra 
regional combinations. Fairly big 
farmers make use of the cooperativ 
movement along with the small inde 
pendents. Undoubtedly this movemen: 
will detach great forces from the sid 
of special privilege and ally them wit! 
the working farmer. The cooperatives 
stimulate interracial economic interests 
and the common task is the best guai 
antee against conflicts. 

The social engineer in the Delta 
knows that it is not easy for a small 
farmer to achieve insight into the rela 


tionships between his state government, 


the work of representatives elected 1 
Congress from his state, and his ow: 
quest for the fuller life. There are n 


tangible, early returns from political 
reform movements. Producers’ and 
consumers’ cooperatives, however, yield 


values which small farmers can under 
stand. Through the cooperatives they 
may later learn to understand the mor 
complex web of relations between poli 
tics, regional economy, and their ow: 
interests. Then they may storm th 
citadels of privilege. The cooperati\ 


as an educational medium, as a medium 


of social enlightenment, must appeal t 
the social engineer. Working throug! 
it, the social engineer employs the 
soundest principles of political psycho! 
ogy. Agencies which reward th 
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trmer become authorities in his eyes. 
He is willing to learn through them. 
Nemagogic methods, on the other hand, 
yould stimulate reaction and probably 
would fail to enlighten the working 
omer politically. The political speech 
; article is presented only once, but 
operative news” and discussions are 
‘ontinuous. The cooperative organiza- 
son becomes a school for farmers. 
The problem of fostering an eco- 
mically wise diversification of crops 
the small Southern farm, like the 
roblem of stimulating cooperation, in- 
lves great psychological problems.° 
Indeed some of the same problems are 
volved in the two areas. Small 
onomous farm operators resist both 
iiversified production and cooperative 
methods because their ego ideal is the 
mage of the landed gentleman. For 
the most part their highest ambition 
vould be to become big planters who 
n well afford to be arrogant and non- 
operative and who can well afford to 
se the one-crop, or plantation, system. 
\s yet few small farmers feel that the 
operative freeman can have equal 
ignity with the semi-feudal planter. 
They do not realize that the cooperative 
community, more complex than the 
plantation community, would provide 
richer opportunities for enjoyment. 
Under modern conditions of trans- 
port and communications, the farmer 
should be able to visualize the advan- 
tages of urban life. If he can be taught 
that through cooperation he may win 
many of these advantages without for- 
aking his beloved soil, he will come to 
sire those advantages. Of course, 
there is equal need to teach city folk 
the psychological advantages of rural 


* Diversification is sound because market values 
the chief crop Muctuate, because foreign com- 
ition is increasing, and for other reasons. FSA 
5 in the Delta often have livestock, peach 
rds, and other products as well as cotton. 
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life. That man, detached from a milieu 
of growing things, and confined to a 
world of artifacts, becomes restless and 
unhappy is an almost axiomatic truth 
for those who have really lived in an 
industrial section of our Northeast and 
have also lived in any prosperous 
agrarian area of the American West or 
the American Southland. 

Public Relations. Social novelty often 
arouses suspicion and perhaps this is 
more especially true in the rural type of 
community. Therefore any social 
engineering program should include 
public relations work. For example, the 
Delta agent may give talks to “service 
clubs” in the county seats. If he can 
persuade the business men that more 
prosperous farmers in the county would 
enrich the town, he will have helped 
his own cause. And even the obvious 
fact that contagious diseases stop at no 
color-line will arouse new and progres- 
sive thoughts in many members of such 
an audience. 

Social changes have come slowly in 
the Deep South and so many people 
who do not fear change yet doubt its 
possibility. Some refuse to believe that 
Negroes and “poor white trash” can 
become responsible, autonomous pro- 
ducers in ever greater numbers. The 
social engineer need only cite past 
achievements in order to prove this 
possibility. For example, in one group 
of about a score of farms Negro re- 
cipients of loans earned an average 
family income of $2100.00 gross during 
the first year of the program, doing a 
little better than surrounding white 
farmers, and paying off heavily on their 
obligations." In the past white farmers 
have usually excelled a little, but re- 
gardless of race, earnings even approach- 


10 This was one of Mr. Cochran's projects and 
he attributes the difference to motivational factors. 
He states that the Negroes were working. on 
slightly inferior soil. 
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ing these figures would amply prove 
the progressive’s thesis about Delta 
folk. Most, even of the poorest and 
most oppressed Delta folk, are basically 
sound human persons, capable of cre- 
ative achievements. 

In regard to the race issue itself, the 
public relations policy of a social engi- 
neering program should be to refuse to 
raise this issue. Progress will not come 
by means of equalitarian agitation and 
at any rate no one knows the truth 
about comparative racial traits. The 
few American anthropologists who 
have written treatises which purport to 
prove the equalitarians’ thesis on the 
grounds that its opposite cannot be 
proved have made little or no impres- 
sion in a context of Southern argumen- 
tation on that topic. The whole question 
is historical and so is beyond the realm 
of experimentation. Given the same 
historical conditions, could a com- 
munity of race X achieve equal ad- 
vancement with a community of race 
Y? No one will ever answer this ques- 
tion which yet seems to be the funda- 
mental point in many futile disputes. 
On the other hand, it should be pos- 
sible to answer the question as to 
whether a type-X individual, condi- 
tioned by a type-Y civilization, and hav- 
ing contacts with type-Y individuals, 
could reach type-Y standards of per- 
formance. But this latter question is 
less fundamental and (at least as it 
applies to individual cases) no one has 
denied that probably it would be 
answered in the affirmative. Yet no 
answer even to this question has been 
scientifically established, and raising 
even this question in a context of dis- 
cussion of a social program would only 
detract attention from the main issues. 
And the main issues of social progress 
pivot on the question as to whether all 
individuals can be provided the con- 
ditions for their further development. 


It is quite impractical to discuss the 
theoretical limits of a group’s develop. 
ment, especially since present cond}. 
tions have not permitted the group even 
to approach those limits remotely, 

The social engineer soon learns thy 
deeds rather than words constitute the 
best propaganda for the professiona| 
classes. Young doctors will disdaiy 
the fees of a co-op health insurance 
program. Young academicians will no 
reject the opportunity to conduct com. 
munity surveys which are both usefy| 
to the farm program and rich in thesis 
material. By participating in the ques 
for community progress many so-called 
intellectuals will discover that the re. 
turn to solidarity with the total culture 
is by no means injurious to personal 
morale but more likely will have the 
opposite effect of increasing the zest for 
life. The really productive folk know 
no “world-weariness.” 

In his public relations program the 
social engineer often appeals to regional 
pride. In the South such pride is tanta- 
mount to patriotism. People of all 
classes are aware of the South’s ques 
for economic parity. As farmers be: 
come autonomous, and learn increas: 
ingly to cooperate, remote financial 
powers will be able to drain away less 
and less regional wealth. Increasing 
buying power for the rural masses will 
help stimulate regional commerce and 
industry. The people of the Sout! 
place great hope in these trends and 
most thinking Southerners would su; 
port any farm program which showe 
promise of accelerating such trends. 

Finally, the social engineer maj 
appeal to the deep religious motives 0 
the people of the South. 


This may be illustrated by an example 
Once a large holder in a cotton syndicat 
referred to cotton as “our fiber” and a cottot 
farmer made the rejoinder that no mor 
irreligious a claim was ever uttered. It! 
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» to see What the cotton farmer meant. 
on fiber is a product of a soil, of a 
nate, and of a people who are living a 
teristic way of life which they want to 
srove but would never abandon. In a boll 
-otton is incorporated some of the powers 
‘un and river, as well as of the seed and 
. earth and of the men who live on the 
wth. High-grade cotton fiber represents one 
‘the chief achievements of a very old and 
coud culture. No syndicate can call that 
cher its own without arousing bitter resent- 
ent. A religious hypothesis would state 
at cotton wealth, like all wealth, should be 
sd to help produce a better people as the 
shest finite expression of the whole cre- 
ive process. And all this was implicit in 
» comment of the cotton farmer to the 
fect that the claim of the representative of 
tract wealth was the most irreligious 
cement that he had ever heard. 


if religious and secular cultures in the 
South form an organic unity, as the 
riter firmly believe they do, then any 
economic and social program for the 
esion which can be shown to have a 
egitimate connection with religious 
ms must have considerable survival 
value. And in contrast any combina- 
jon whose interest in Southern life and 
ulture is exploitive and cynical is a 
likely candidate for destruction, sooner 
rlater. The people of the South have 
a steadily increasing average of social 
atelligence and they have far more 
than their share of that personal in- 
tegrity which makes decisive action pos- 
sible. Give them the true facts about 
the various powers now struggling for 
trol of the American economy and 
they will not be the last to take action, 
nor will they be the least direct in their 
methods. 


SUMMARY 


The Mississippi Delta is a definite 
gricultural area in the Deep South, 
supporting a mixed social order which 
n the whole may be designated as 
mi-feudal. This article described that 
rea and its society, attempting to elimi- 
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nate certain misconceptions. A farm 
loan program in the Delta involves 
changing the class status of many re- 
cipients, but in other respects the 
problems of Delta agriculture are simi- 
lar to those arising in any agrarian 
community. 

Any agency granting substantial 
loans to farmers should use a psycho- 
metric program for selecting recipients. 
Included in the range of tests should 
be measures of intelligence, of adap- 
tability, of reliability in regard to 
purpose, and also measures of life 
expectancy, physical strength, and 
physical endurance. Unfortunately, 
prevailing intelligence tests are slanted 
in favor of urban, as opposed to rural, 
problem-solving ability. Pending the 
construction of adequate intelligence 
tests, prevailing types might be used on 
the basis of a high ratio of selection. 

Farm agents should be appointed on 
the basis of definite criteria of education 
and relevant personality traits. Knowl- 
edge of agriculture, economics, law, 
psychometrics, and the psychology of 
motivation should be required. A good 
administrator can establish rapport with 
the working farmers in his region. 

The tasks of building producers’ co- 
operatives in the Delta and of promot- 
ing rational crop diversification involve 
difficult psychological problems, the 
chief of which are related to changing 
the ego ideal of the men on the soil 
from a feudal to a more modern type, 
which would be less exclusively rural 
and less exclusively authoritarian. But 
even an embryonic cooperative program 
may promote the political education of 
farmers. The individual is likely to 
accept as authoritative those agencies 
which reward him and maintain con- 
tinuous contact with him. 

Public relations work is a necessary 
part of an agrarian social program. 
This work involves publicizing the con- 
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nections between the program and 
community interests. Economic inter- 
ests, the interest in health, religious 
interests, and regional pride as a motive 
are all relevant. Special appeal should 
be made to certain influential groups. 
The South can use social and applied 
psychologists in increasing numbers, but 
it will use them on its own terms. It 
wants technical aid, not moral judg- 
ment. It wants to improve an agrarian- 
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industrial way of life and not to impo, 
a new way of life. With the essen: a 
hypertension of the so-called “woy| 
city” and its way of life most South 
erners want the least possible contac: 
Despite all handicaps most Southerner 
of both races enjoy a generous measur 
of happiness even today. Can psychol 
ogy increase this measure? The South 
erner firmly believes that in the las 
analysis no other question really matters 
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psychol ie purpose of this paper is to 
> South examine the clinical methods em- 
the ployed by the psychologist in 
mattersgm helping to make a diagnosis of mental 


leficiency. Criteria for the evaluation 
f the clinical psychologist’s findings 
will be given and an illustrative case 
resented. 

The psychologist occupies an assured 

~ of importance in the field of men- 
tal deficiency by virtue of the fact that 

, diagnosis cannot accurately be made 
yithout psychological tests. It is true 
that in cases of idiocy and low-grade 
mbecility, where there are usually clear 
neurological signs of extensive brain 
lamage, the physician’s diagnosis need 
wt be corroborated by the psycholo- 
zist's findings. However, in the vast 
najority of cases the physician must 
fall back on “impression” and “observa- 
ions,” the unreliability of which bitter 
xperience has exposed, unless he has a 
osychological report. 

If the conclusions of the clinical psy- 
hologist are to be decisive, it is impor- 
rant that he subject his methods and 
pproach to careful scrutiny. The im- 
plications of a diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency are far reaching, and in cases 
where commitment is being considered 
the entire course of the person’s life 
may be altered. Committing defectives 
0. an institution is not always an un- 
mixed blessing and it is much less so 
when one is concerned with individuals 
whose capacities are of a nondefective 
nature. The individual of nondefective 
capacity who is functioning defectively 
may well remain a functioning defec- 
ive as a result of commitment. It 
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becomes the obligation of the clinical 
psychologist to use and interpret the 
techniques at his disposal in a way that 
gives as complete a picture of the indi- 
vidual as possible. At this stage of his 
field’s development the clinical psy- 
chologist must use freely his critical 
powers if he is not to be lulled into easy 
acceptance of his tools as precise meas- 
uring instruments. 

Several criteria have been formulated 
by means of which any clinical report 
can be judged. Several of these criteria 
have been set up by others many times 
before and may appear to be common- 
place. They have been brought to- 
gether to emphasize their importance in 
the diagnosis of mental deficiency, to 
investigate to what extent they are 
utilized in practice, and the conse- 
quences that result from their neglect. 
When one is trying to evaluate the 
functioning of an individual brought 
up in a more or less normal manner, 
the violation of these criteria is by no 
means as serious as when one is exam- 
ining a child who, as is the usual case 
with subnormals, has been subject to a 
number of environmental pitfalls from 
early childhood. The criteria are: 

1. A psychological examination should — 
include several measures of intelligence 
of the individual type of test. The 
tests should be chosen so that an ade- 
quate picture of verbal, conceptual, 
visual-motor, and memory functioning 
can be obtained. The status of aca- 
demic achievement should also be 
ascertained. 

2. The personality organization should 
be carefully evaluated by means of pro- 
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jective techniques such as the Rorschach 
or Thematic Apperception Tests. The 
relation in each case between intelli- 
gence and personality should be sought. 
The importance of the Rorschach test 
as a clinical tool should be stressed 
since one can obtain from it a picture 
of intellectual functioning. In some 
cases the Rorschach findings are in 
closer agreement with the behavior of 
the individual than the standard test of 
intelligence. 

3. Each test should be analyzed to 
see to what extent there is an internal 
consistency in the results and to deter- 
mine, if possible, to which clinical pic- 
ture the test pattern shows most re- 
semblance. Since any given mental age 
may be compounded of numerous com- 
binations of successes and failures of 
the items which comprise the test, an 
internal analysis is indicated. ‘Two 
individuals with the same MA and CA 
may show very different internal test 
pictures. 

4. Test results should be interpreted 
in the light of the outstanding features 
of the past or present environment 
which might have affected functioning 
and are reflected in the examination. 
One can safely assume that the be- 
havior of the individual during test 
stems from the same personality roots 
as behavior before testing. Functioning 
during a test is not functioning in a 
vacuum and is part of a continuous 
behavioral sequence. 

5. All the foregoing information 
should be brought together so that one 
gets a total picture in which all features 
of the examination are related. 

In order to study to what extent these 
criteria were met in practice, the case 
histories of all high-grade boys in a cot- 
tage at the Southbury Training School 
were examined. Since these boys were 
admitted at different times from differ- 
ent places, and all the boys in the cot- 


tage were included, it can be assumed 
that no selection factor is present and 
that this group is representative of th, 
school’s high-grade (moron) popula. 
tion. Of the 36 boys in this group 28 
had their commitment based upon one 
test (25 Binet and 3 Wechsler-Belle. 
vue); eight were given more than one 
test, in three cases of which a paper. 
and-pencil test of personality was ad. 
ministered. In no case was a projective 
technique utilized. There was a psy. 
chological analysis of test results in less 
than 25 per cent of the cases. In most 
instances the MA and IQ were merely 
reported with a negligible accompany. 
ing psychological report. 

It is clear that the criteria for evaluat- 
ing a psychological report have not been 
adequately met. There can be little 
doubt that in many of these cases more 
intensive testing would not change the 
diagnosis of mental deficiency. How. 
ever, in some instances, there would 
seem to be doubt about the diagnosis. 
It is in these doubtful and near-border- 
line cases that one must be careful not 
to accept numerical scores as a true 
indication of functioning, but rather to 
interpret them in the light of the indi- 
vidual’s background. 

The case to be discussed was chosen 
for presentation because a subsequent 
psychiatric appraisal was obtained 
which corroborated the main psycho- 
logical findings. This case was a girl 
referred to the Southbury Training 
School out-patient clinic. The complete 
report follows. 


PsycHoLocicaL Report 


Interview with Parents. Mary Smith was 
brought directly to the school by her father 
and step-mother without an_ intervening 
social agency. It was their impression that 
the child was not behaving normally and, 
after being told by a physician that there was 
nothing wrong with her physically, they took 
her to the School for an intelligence test 
which the physician suggested. The father, 
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who is a farmer at present, gave the history, 
and his account was devoid of the concern 
and emotions usually displayed by parents 
who love their children. It also revealed 
ignorance about the child’s activities and 
upbringing, which suggests that the child 
had been neglected by him. The step-mother 
was very cold and distant throughout, smil- 
ing cautiously only when the interviewer 
turned to her with a smile. She commented 
only when asked to do so by her husband, 
and usually these referrals were made by him 
at crucial points. In their relationship it 
appeared as if her opinion carried much 
weight and she was not likely to yield easily 
to her husband’s wishes. 

The father indicated that his first wife 
died when the child was three months old. 
The child was taken to the maternal grand- 
parents in another town and lived there until 
a few days before Christmas of 1943. After 
the father mentioned the fact that the child 
was taken by the grandparents at three 
months, he went into great detail about his 
inability to care for a tiny baby and why it 
was natural for the maternal grandparents to 
take her. Mary came to live with her father 
and step-mother because within a few months 
before Christmas of 1943, her maternal 
grandmother, great aunt, and uncle died, 
thus depriving her of a home. He was vague 
about the child’s relationship to the grand- 
mother and her activities with other children. 
He admitted that he saw her infrequently 
because he worked constantly. 

The father remarried five years ago. Mrs. 
Smith commented readily when the attitude 
of her husband’s first wife’s people toward 
him was discussed. She said that they felt 
that he was not doing enough for the child 
and that he did not see her as often as he 
should. She added angrily that whatever 
Mr. Smith did for the child was never con- 
sidered by his first wife’s people to be 
enough. She also corroborated her husband's 
statement that they could not break away 
from the farm to visit the child. 

The child was described by the father 
laughingly as “very foolish and lacking in 
common sense.” He said that she stands in 
front of the mirror and makes faces at her- 
self and behaves like a two-year-old with 
strange people who come into the house. He 
could not substantiate her childishness very 
well, giggling being the only characteristic 
he would give. (This might well be due to 
the man’s own difficulties with description.) 
He added that she does rot know the first 
thing about arithmetic and is not capable of 
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doing fourth-grade work. Mr. Smith was 
unable to inform the interviewer whether he 
noticed any peculiarities in Mary’s behavior 
at her grandparent’s home. He did say that 
he heard from his first wife’s cousins that 
the grandmother forbade the child to engage 
in activities enjoyed by children because she 
felt that the child had a weak heart like her 
uncle. The father said that, according to his 
knowledge of the child’s health, Mary had 
only an occasional cold. Mr. Smith said that 
he was informed that the grandmother used 
to admonish Mary not to do wrong or else 
her father would beat her. He feels that this 
explains the strange attitude of the child 
toward him when he used to visit. Mrs. 
Smith indicated that the child wets the bed 
at night unless she is tripped. She also said 
that Mary’s memory is very poor as she 
cannot remember simple, household tasks 
which Mrs. Smith thinks every girl should 
know. Mrs. Smith added that the child 
could read and spell well. 

Though rejection of his child, probably at 
the instigation of his wife or even on his 
own volition, was sensed at this point, it was 
not overtly expressed. It was overtly ex- 
pressed when the examiner inquired about 
their plans should the child be found normal 
intellectually. Then Mr. Smith explained 
that he was in a predicament. He said that 
they had sold their farm, had to evacuate it 
by April 1, and were making plans to go to 
California to live. They did not want to 
take the child along because she would prove 
to be an added burden in their efforts to find 
work and a place to stay. Mrs. Smith’s sinus 
trouble was given as a reason for leaving for 
California. Mr. Smith felt it would be 
shameful to deprive the girl of schooling 
during that period. When asked if he would 
take the child when he finally settled, he said 
that would depend on her condition at the 
time and whether his wife wants to have the 
girl. Then Mrs. Smith spoke up and said 
that the girl gets on her nerves and that she 
loses sleep when she trips Mary at nizht to 
prevent her from bed wetting. Mrs. Smith’s 
attitude toward the child seemed more clearly 
defined when Mr. Smith was asked if he 
would bring the child back again should it 
be impossible to finish the examination at one 
sitting. He looked at Mrs. Smith who ex- 
claimed that it would be difficult since movers 
were calling for a bedroom set which they 
had sold. 

When the examiner’s conclusion of “not 
feebleminded” was offered to the parents and 
the recommendation of psychiatric therapy 
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suggested, the parents asked if she could be 
boarded out while the treatments were going 
on. Mr. Smith elaborated on his reasons for 
wanting to go to California. He claimed 
that he no longer wanted to be a farmer, 
that he wanted more relaxation, and he felt 
that the opportunities for doing carpentry 
work were greater in the West. When the 
possibilities of staying in Connecticut were 
discussed, Mr. Smith reiterated that the child 
makes his wife nervous. Mrs. Smith said 
that she has been under the doctor’s care for 
“nerves” and the child aggravates her. In 
another breath she explained that she treats 
the child as she would her own and wants to 
do what is best for her. Although the parents 
agreed that the child needs parental security 
and affection, it is doubtful whether they 
will yield to the needs of the child and 
modify their plans. 

General Observations. Mary, a cleanly 
dressed, immature-looking girl with spark- 
ling, brown eyes and a broad, affectionate 
smile, was seen on three different days. The 
first day, when the Binet and Rorschach were 
presented, she seemed too preoccupied to con- 
centrate, staring blankly and silently several 
moments after directions were given without 
any apparent effort to respond. This made 
testing difficult for it was frequently inapos- 
sible to contact the girl. Even when contact 
was apparently good she responded im- 
pulsively and incorrectly with what seemed 
to be the first thought that came to her mind. 
When asked to reconsider her answers and 
pay closer attention to directions, surprising 
insight and judgment were revealed. It was 
necessary to prod her constantly and caution 
her frequently, since she feared to assert 
herself and needed reassurance, which was 
also inferred from her concern about the 
correctness of her answers. During this ses- 
sion she grinned and laughed inappropriately. 
She was in good contact, however, when 
questioned about her personal matters and 
was capable of carrying on an excellent con- 
versation. Her verbal usage was good and 
she was able to carry an idea through with- 
out confusion. She spoke in a soft voice and 
her social manner, though childish, was 
charming and delightful. 

During the second session Mary seemed 
more friendly and the social distance which 
existed the previous day did not seem 
present. She was very spontaneous, laughing 
and talking without any apparent restraint. 
After her initial resistance of withdrawn 
silent behavior was broken at the beginning 
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of the period, she responded promptly wit} 
out coaxing. She was thoroughly at ease and 
the appearance of her face seemed softer and 
glowing with happiness. At first it was fel; 
that the informal character of the material 
presented had this effect since the test used 
was the Thematic, but the fact that her dis 
position was similar during the administra 
tion of the achievement tests speaks in favor 
of the interpretation that the child recognized 
that she was being accepted and reacted more 
securely. The spontaneity continued on the 
third day when the Arthur Point Scale was 
administered. During this test tendencies to 
be careless and to respond impulsively were 
also present but not to the extent observed 
on the Binet. 

Careful examination of the child’s behavior 
for three days revealed, on the one hand, 
withdrawn peculiar behavior evident in a 
strange situation; and, on the other hand, 
warm, affectionate, and spontaneous rea 
tions when security was seemingly experi- 
enced. In both situations a goed deal of 
silliness was apparent, consisting of odd 
grimaces and seemingly unprompted laugh 
ter. Her emotional reactions were quite 
childish. It is felt that this girl’s behavior 
cannot be explained on the basis of her age 
alone, although her physical development 
does not seem in keeping with her chrono 
logical age. 

Another outstanding characteristic which 
impressed the examiner was the girl’s rather 
shallow, emotional reactions. Although she 
manifested at times different emotions in 
varying degrees, it seemed that none of her 
reactions had any genuine depth. In one 
instance when the conversation turned to the 
fact that three of her closest relatives, with 
whom she lived, had died within several 
months of each other, there did not seem to 
be the affective reaction one would have 
expected. On the contrary, she spoke of 
these events in a rather perfunctory man 
ner. In general, this girl's manifestations of 
withdrawn behavior seemed to be in part 
compounded of apathy and phlegmaticness 

Tests. Tests and results are presented in 
Table 1. 


Discussion oF RESULTS 


Terman-Merrill (L). Mary earned 
an MA of 7 years and g months with an 
IQ of 62 which if strictly interpreted 
would place her within the mentally 
defective range. The scatter and the 
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wtal test picture, however, do not war- 
ant such a classification. As was de- 
| previously, the child seemed too 
eoccupied to concentrate. This was 
clearly visible on memory and reason- 
tems where poor attention and 
impulsiveness were apparent. The basal 
was lowered from VI to IV-6 years 
because of failure on memory for sen- 
rences at V. The memory pattern on 
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problems the girl responded impulsively 
and without deliberation. When direc- 
tions were repeated and _ prodding 
ensued, surprising insight was revealed. 
Surprisingly poor judgment was re- 
vealed on relatively simple, social prob- 
lems as on comprehension at VII and 
VIII, and on finding reasons at X. 
These failures are more or less incon- 
sistent with her work on similar and 


RESULTS 


Metropolitan Achievement—Intermediate Complete (A) 


Thematic Apperception 


succeeding items is variable. For 
example, memory for stories is failed at 
VIII and memory for sentences is failed 
at VIE and IX, but four and five digits 
are reversed correctly at IX and XII, 
while six digits are not repeated cor- 
rectly at X. Difficulty in recall was 
striking at X, where Mary read a pas- 
sage beautifully in good time, but could 
not give an adequate account of it from 
memory. That variability in memory 
was probably due to inadequate concen- 
tration was even more apparent at XIII, 
where Mary was able to remember the 
general pattern of a bead chain but care- 
lessly substituted cylindrically shaped 
beads for square ones and vice versa. 
In her work on memory items which 
involve immediate recall, it is felt that 
her slow, phlegmatic attitude might 
also have interfered. On reasoning 


MA—7-9 1Q—62 CA—12-6 
MA—11-4 IQ—91 CA—12-6 
Reading Grade 5.5 
Vocabulary Grade 4.9 
Arithmetic Fundamentals Grade 4.7 
Arithmetic Problems Grade 4.0 
English Grade 7.5 
Literature Grade 5.2 
History and Civics Grade 4.2 
Spelling Grade 7.6 


~ (See text) 
ait (See text) 


more difficult, practical reasoning prob- 
lems at XIII, where credit was received. 
It is noteworthy that on these reasoning 
problems Mary grasped the main ideas 
but elaborated each with difficulty, and 
showed more than ever before her 
hesitancy to respond and a tendency to 
interpret a request to qualify a state- 
ment as a sign that her responses were 
completely incorrect. Inconsistencies 
were also apparent on items which in- 
volved abstract thinking. For example, 
credit was received on similarities and 
differences at VIII but no credit was 
received at VII on determining the 
similarities of two things. 

The degree of irregularity can be 
seen at a glance in the unusual scatter 
of successes. Mary bases at IV-6 after 
passing all at VI; then fails all at X, but 
achieves her highest success at XIII. In 
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addition she was able to do the last part 
of the induction series at XIV, but did 
not receive credit because she was 
unable to give the principle involved in 
the solution. This total performance is 
very unusual and definitely uncharac- 
teristic of a feebleminded child. The 
results obtained are more indicative of 
an unstable, disturbed child, and are at 
most a minimal representation of what 
she can do intellectually. The results 
of the achievement tests, obtained when 
the child was in better contact, cor- 
roborate this contention. If the mental 
level as obtained on the Binet is the true 
measure, the child would never have 
been able to do the work she did on the 
achievement tests. 

Metropolitan Achievement—-Interme- 
diate Battery—Complete (A). Accord- 
ing to this battery of tests Mary did 
best on English and spelling, reaching 
grade 7.5 on the former and 7.6 on the 
latter. Her lowest grades were 3.8 on 
geography, 4.0 on arithmetic problems, 
and 4.2 on history. Reading received a 
grade of 5.5 and vocabulary 4.9. Con- 
sidering her low scores on_ history, 
geography, and arithmetic problems, 
difficulty in the sixth grade, her present 
placement, can be readily understood. 
Coaching in these subjects is indicated. 
It is noteworthy, however, that a feeble- 
minded child of similar MA would not 
have achieved the level that Mary did. 

Arthur Point Scale. On this perform- 
ance test which was administered when 
Mary was friendlier, an MA of 11 years 
4 months with an IQ of 91 was ob- 
tained. The carelessness evident here 
was slight by comparison with that seen 
on the Binet. Good motor coordination 
and average planning and organizing 
ability were observed. The tendencies 
to seek help and to blame the examiner 
when frustrations were encountered 
were apparent. Variability on the 
Porteus Mazes from trial to trial is an 
indication of the effects of instability. 


Rorschach. On the Rorschach record 
the manner in which the amorphous 
blots were shaped and organized jp. 
dicates that the girl is not_ mentally 
deficient, but is at least of average intel. 
ligence. This estimate is approximate 
in that it was not always possible to 
obtain a fine description of how she 
saw things. The variability noticed 
within and among the other tests 
administered is also present in the 
sequences of responses of this record. 
On the one hand, there are childish and 
bizarre responses, and, on the other 
hand, there are very well-perceived 
ones. When asked to examine her con- 
cepts, however, she sometimes recog- 
nized the irrational elements and 
refused to accept them. In this frame 
of mind, the girl became confused and 
more insecure, and tended to adopt an, 
overcritical attitude toward good con- 
cepts so that they too were no longer 
acceptable to her. There was an em- 
phasis on movement responses without 


the rational control necessary for a 
healthy balance. This suggests an in- 
ability to handle social and emotional 


situations effectively. It would seein 
as if a good deal of her responsiveness 
has been turned inward and phantasy 
has been given full sway as a substitu- 
tion. Mary is not completely with- 
drawn from reality but there is evidence 
to suggest that when she does respond 
to emotional situations, her reactions 
are tactless, uncontrolled, infantile out- 
bursts. The variability evident within 
and between tests is understandable in 
light of the girl’s disturbed personality 
makeup. It is safe to say that she has 
the intellect to do the work of her 
grade, but emotional difficulties are 
interfering. The saving graces in this 
girl’s record are her ability to detect the 
irrational features in her concepts when 


1The writers are indebted to Mrs. Ruth 
Wolfson for her help in the interpretation of the 
Rorschach. 
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her attention is called to them, and the 
capacity to think along the lines of 
other people. 

Thematic Apperception Test. A sur- 
prising feature of this girl’s stories was 
the strong aggression displayed by the 
characters with whom she had identi- 
fied herself. In many of the stories 
people are being killed, murdered, or 
crippled. Mary’s narratives contain 
many illogicalities and lack an inner 
consistency so that it is difficult at times 
to determine the object of the hostility 
and aggression. There are indications, 
however, that her father and_ step- 
mother are the ones against whom these 
feelings are pointed. In one story, for 
example, the central character is lying 
on the floor asleep while the “step- 
father” points a gun in his direction. 
A fear of rejection is evident in the 
story where a married couple are look- 
ing for an intruder whom they think 
has entered their house; and in a story 
where the central character is “caged 
in” and occasionally given freedom of 
movement—the autobiographical ele- 
ments in these stories being noteworthy. 
Revelation of past events and feelings 
emerges strongly in a story about a 
baby who is left by the mother when 
two weeks old, becomes sick, is sent to 
the hospital, and dies—causing the 
parents to be sad. That ambivalence 
toward the father exists in this girl 
becomes clear in the story where a girl 
dreams that her father is sleeping with 
her and when she awakes finds that he 
is in bed with her. 

Most outstanding was the unusual- 
ness of her stories, and the contrast 
between the main body of a story and 
the ending—several of the endings not 
being in harmony with the mood of the 
story and generally introducing a strong 
note of hostility. It is important to 
note that there is a surprising discrep- 
ancy between the outward manner of 
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this girl and her inner feelings and 
desires as revealed in the stories. 


On the basis of the behavior of the 
girl and the test results obtained, it was 
felt that an independent, psychiatric 
appraisal be secured in order to deter- 
mine the best disposition of the case. 
The psychiatrist’s conclusions were: 


Impression: This child does not give the 
impression of being feebleminded or moronic. 
I believe in time, when her neurosis has been 
worked out with her, that her true intellec- 
tual capacities can only then be tested. The 
child does not present a picture of psychosis. 
At present, there is no evidence of schizo- 
phrenia. There is no real peculiarity of 
affect, no real disassociation of thought. She 
makes a quick and good rapport, and is 
surprisingly well in touch with the reality 
of a very difficult life situation. In my 
opinion, this is a very sick child in terms of 
a severe emotional disturbance. She is suf- 
fering from a neurosis in which I imagine 
the conflict of her father may be the main 
theme. The child is and feels rejected. She 
copes with anxieties in a passive, conforming 
fashion. 

Recommendations: The parents have 
already considered placement in a community 
center. This child is very much in need of 
intensive psychotherapy over a long period 
of time. Just now I think she is not a suit- 
able candidate for foster home placement.? 


In view of the psychological and psy- 
chiatric findings this girl was not ad- 
mitted to the Southbury Training 
School. This case is instructive in that 
it demonstrates how fallacious a strict 
interpretation of an MA or an IQ 
would have been, and also emphasizes 
the necessity of evaluating personality 
organization by projective techniques. 
It is felt that the criteria presented for 
the evaluation of the clinical psycholo- 
gist’s report will, if followed, increase 
the value, depth, and accuracy of the 
psychological examination. 

2The writers are indebted to Dr. Helen G. 
Richter, Psychiatric Consultant and Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics at the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, for her cooperation in 


this case and for permission to quote this section 
of her report. 
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His study was made with the pur- 
pose of investigating the early 
personality development of per- 
sons with functional psychoses. It was 
an attempt to discover what relation- 
ships could be found between the child- 
hood background, as well as behavior 
patterns established at an early age, and 
the later functional psychoses. 
Theories concerning the etiology of 
mental disease have been manifold. 
In the nineteenth century definite or- 
ganic bases were found for some of the 
mental diseases, but up to the present 
time none has been found for the so- 
called functional psychoses. Among 
recent theories the one advanced by 
Adolf Meyer is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive and dynamic. This theory 
views functional mental diseases in 
terms of personality development. 
Schizophrenia, for instance, is seen by 
Adolf Meyer as the consequence of 
progressive maladjustment—the end- 
result of gradually accumulating habit 
reactions. He does not deny that the 
reactions may be conditioned or influ- 
enced by heredity, failure of the endo- 
crine system to function properly, or 
other constitutional factors. But the 
foundation, according to him, is the 
formation of “vicious” mental habits. 
In the gradual acquisition of faulty 
habits the individual reaches a point 
where his reactions become so unusual 
that he must be regarded as abnormal. 
This kind of theory of faulty person- 
ality development as the basis of func- 
tional psychoses was the main hypothe- 
sis investigated in this study. A second 
hypothesis was that different types of 
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functional disorders have differen: 
childhood backgrounds and experiences 
and a different establishment of reaction 
patterns. 

Research into the etiological back- 
ground of mental disease has been con. 
centrated mainly on possible organic 
causes and on correlation of factors in 
the environment with mental disease. 
But the actual dynamic interaction 
between the organism and the environ- 
ment, the establishment of behavior 
patterns in the prepsychotic, ‘has been 
the subject of few, if any, published 
studies. Probably one of the reasons 
for the absence of such analyses is that 
once the individual is definitely diag- 
nosed as psychotic he is usually beyond 
that period of development in which 
habit reactions are effective in forming 
the personality. Also, the data gathered 
at such a time must obviously be ex- 
pected to be strongly colored by the 
knowledge of the end-results and dis- 
torted by a long lapse of time. 

In this study the possibility of getting 
data less exposed to these distorting 
influences was explored by using 
records taken while the individual was 
still a child and the developing process 
still going on. Records from the Chi- 
cago Institute for Juvenile Research 
were used.’ In choosing the cases to be 
studied, a list of about nine hundred 
cases admitted to the Elgin State Hos- 
pital before the age of 20, and prior to 
January 1, 1943, made available by Dr. 
Phyllis Wittman, Psychologist at the 
Elgin State Hospital, was checked 


1 With the kind permission of Dr. Paul 
Schroeder, Director of the Institute. 
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sainst the files of the Institute for 
iyvenile Research. From the cases thus 
btained all cases with questionable 
brain damage or other purely organic 
uses and those with IQ’s of less than 
s) were excluded because such factors 
were felt to influence the personality 
evelopment so greatly, but to such an 
anmeasurable degree, as to be only con- 
‘ysing. In addition nine records had 
« be discarded because the material 
they contained was insufficient. The 
Gnal number of cases selected by this 
method was 27. Sixteen of these were 
later diagnosed as cases of dementia 
praccox, nine as psychopathic personali- 
ties, and two as manic-depressive 
osychoses. 

For the purpose of evaluating these 
cases from the point of view of child- 
hood environmental background and 
the individual’s personality develop- 
ment in this environment, a scheme of 
nalysis was set up. In this scheme an 
attempt was made to get at all the 
mportant factors operating in person- 
lity development. Rating scales were 
evolved for most of the factors; item- 
ized check lists, for other factors. 
These rating scales and check lists are 
bitrary and make no claim of setting 
absolute or final standards. The 
heme was developed mainly as a 
working basis for analyzing the case 
records in this study. Under optimal 
conditions each case would have yielded 
: rating on each item in the scheme. 
For many items, however, there were 
a few cases on which no rating could 
be made because of insufficient data, 
ind some on which the rating had to be 
somewhat tentative. Nevertheless, most 
of the cases could be rated on most of 
the items. The scheme for analysis 
ncluded go items under the general 
headings of (1) basic information, 
(2) home environment, (3) emotional 
development, (4) social development, 


(5) physical condition, (6) early physi- 
cal development. An example of this 
scheme for analysis is the following 
part of the section on emotional 
development: 


3.4. Reaction to love, approval and protection 
3.42. Dependence on parents 

1. Overdependence: depends on 

mother to do things for him 

long after average child does 

these things for himself; afraid 

to stand on his own feet, make 

his own decisions; extremely 

homesick when away from home. 

. Does little on his own; less 
independent than average child 
of his age; makes fewer of his 
own decisions and takes less 
responsibility. 

. Average amount of independ- 
ence and responsibility for his 
age. 

. Rather independent for his age; 
makes more of his own decisions 
and takes more _ responsibility 
than the average child of his age. 

. Unusually independent and re- 
sponsible; very anxious to do 
things on his own. 


. Desire for the approval of others 
1. Exaggerated desire or extreme 
sensitiveness; extrernely unhappy 
and upset without a great deal of 
approval; wants constant praise. 

. Very strong desire; quite sensi- 
tive; dislikes criticism; unable to 
sustain decisions unfavorable to 
others. 

. Average amount of desire; inde- 
pendent, but sensitive to others’ 
point of view. 

. Not very strong desire, not espe- 
cially concerned about opinion of 
others. 

. Apparently indifferent to social 
approval and sanction; does not 
mind antagonizing others. 


The study has several limitations. 
One of the most important is that no 
control group could be secured. The 
fact that the children were taken to the 
Institute for Juvenile Research is cer- 
tainly a selective factor. However, 
matching background and personality 
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development, followup of such matched 
cases, or finding similarly adequate 
records for either a normal group or for 
patients at the State Hospital all proved 
impossible. Due to this lack of a con- 
trol group, generalizations and conclu- 
sions must be tentative. Furthermore, 
the study suffers from the usual limita- 
tions of case histories. These histories 
depend of course upon the ability of 
various human beings to recall, to 
observe, and to record accurately and 
extensively. Finally, the number of 
cases is so small that the statistical sig- 
nificance of any of the findings must 
be low. Thus the results of the study 
can give only suggestions of trends 
and leads for further more extensive 
investigation.” 

With these limitations in mind, the 
results of the analysis according to the 
scheme discussed above suggest strongly 
the following trends for both the later 
dementia praecox and psychopathic per- 
sonality cases: 

1. For both there was a very high fre- 
quency of parents who were either ex- 
tremely rejecting or quite oversolicitous 
and overprotective in early childhood. 

2. There was a very high frequency 
of extremes in discipline—very repres- 
sive discipline or overindulgence in 


early childhood for both these groups. 


2 James E. Birren, in his article “Psychological 
Examinations of Children Who Later Became 
Psychotic,” published in this JourNAL, 1944, 39, 
84-95, investigated 38 cases from the same men- 
tal hospital sources as the cases in this study. His 
cases had been examined during childhood by the 
Chicago Bureau of Child Study. His group of 
cases included organic cases and other psychoses 
besides functional psychoses. Of special interest 
in relation to this study are the following of his 
conclusions: 

1. “Within the group of pre-psychotic cases .. . 
children who later become schizophrenic 
tend to be apathetic. .. .” 

2. “These findings support a view that per- 
sonality characteristics of psychotic patients 
are stable and evidence continuous develop- 
ment from childhood.” 

Both these conclusions are in agreement with 

the findings of this study. 


Also, in over half of the children bot) 
extremes were exhibited in the parents: 
one very stern parent, the other over. 
indulgent. In all but one of the 4 
cases the mother was the indulgent 
member of the family and the father 
the stern one. In no case were there 
two understanding parents. 

3. There was severe friction in the 
home during early childhood in 75 per 
cent of the later dementia praecox cases 
and in 44 per cent of the later psycho. 
pathic personality cases. 

4- General apprehensiveness was 
found in nearly half of both types of 
cases. 

5. Easily upset emotional balance 
and tenseness were present in 63 per 
cent of the later schizophrenics and in 
100 per cent of the later psychopathic 
personalities. 

6. Daydreaming played an important 
role in the life of 55 per cent of the later 
psychopathics and 94 per cent of the 
later dementia praecox cases. 

Somewhat less strongly suggested for 
both types of cases were the following: 

1. Very inconsistent control exercised 
by the parents. 

2. Overdependence on the parents. 

3. Very strong or exaggerated desire 
for approval. 

4. Serious inner conflicts in child- 
hood, serious inconsistencies in atti- 
tudes, goals, and behavior. 

5. Few or no opportunities for con- 
tact with other children before the age 
of six. 

6. Few or no friends. 

7. Maladjustment in groups. 

8. Unattractive appearance was not 
found to be a factor in any of the cases. 

The two groups, the psycho- 
pathic and the dementia praecox cases, 
were differentiated by the following 
characteristics: 

1. Poor school work was present in 
87 per cent of the later psychopathic 
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ses against 30 per cent of the later 
shizophrenics, although their IQ’s were 
similar. 

>, Rejection or ambivalence in feeling 
;ward the parents was found in 78 per 
cent of the later psychopathic person- 
sities but only in 6 per cent of the later 
lementia praecox cases. 

:, Too high standards were set by the 
narents in 78 per cent of the later 
oychopathic personality cases. 

4, There was greater maladjustment 
‘other family members in the schizo- 
ohrenic cases. ‘Thirty-seven per cent 
‘them had one definitely psychotic 

rent, but none of the later psycho- 
pathics did. 

;. Very irregular home routines were 
ven in 56 per cent of the cases that 
later become schizophrenics but in none 
‘the cases that became psychopathics. 

6. Aggressiveness during the early 
years was above the average especially 
1 later psychopathics, where 89 per cent 
howed this characteristic. It was also 
found in 44 per cent of the later 
schizophrenics. 

strong lack of self-confidence 
was exhibited by 62 per cent of the 
chizophrenics when they were young. 
Only 22 per cent of the later psycho- 
pathics lacked self-confidence. 

§. Lack of social confidence appeared 

38 per cent of the later schizo- 
phrenic cases but in none of the later 
psychopathics. 

9. Eighty-one per cent of the demen- 
tia praecox cases had usually seemed 
pressed and low in spirits during 
childhood; only 19 per cent of them 
showed no long sustained moods. In 
contrast 78 per cent of the later psycho- 
pathic cases had no sustained moods and 
the remaining 22 per cent showed peri- 
odic swings in mood during childhood. 

10. Definite preference of being alone 
0 being with other people was demon- 
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strated by 50 per cent of the later de- 
mentia praecox cases but by none of the 
later psychopathic personalities. 

More weakly indicated either in one 
or in the other of the two groups were 
the following trends: 

1. Strong domination by both parents 
in the later psychopathics. 

2. Rather frequent and severe anger 
behavior (¢.g., tantrums) during child- 
hood in the psychopathic personalities. 

3. Very strong desire for attention in 
the psychopathics. 

4. Strict and unsympathetic parents 
in the later psychopathics (found in 
one-third of these cases). 

5. Greater acceptance of parents’ con- 
trol by the later dementia precox cases. 

6. Lack of ambition in the later de- 
mentia praecox cases. 

7. Fear of criticism among the specific 
fears in the later schizophrenics (found 
in 44 per cent of these cases). 

8. Few or no hobbies and interests in 
the later schizophrenics. 

g. Leader role in groups played by 
the later psychopathics, follower role by 
the later schizophrenics. 

While the preceding summary de- 
scribes the factors in the background of 
children who later developed mental 
diseases of the dementia praecox and 
psychopathic personality type, little 
light is shed on the ongoing process— 
the dynamics of the personality devel- 
opment—or on the question as to 
whether there is a gradually increasing 
maladjustment. These problems can be 
answered only by following the com- 
plete histories of a few cases from birth 
to the time of commitment to a mental 
hospital. The histories available in this 
study are far from complete. Neverthe- 
less, each of the 27 case histories was 
investigated, first, for evidence of grad- 
ually increasing maladjustment and, 
secondly, for evidences of the learning 
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_of certain methods of adjustment in 


response to the prevailing environ- 
mental conditions and demands. 

Case No. 1, a later hebephrenic de- 
mentia praecox case, follows as an 
example: 

1. Infancy: This boy was breastfed for 11 
months; walking, talking and bladder-control 
appeared early. 

2. Preschool period: At age 2-6 the mother 


waited on the boy a great deal, neglected her 
housework because she watched him all day 


long, and was very attached to the child. . 


The boy showed some resistive behavior, 
demanded constant attention of father and 
mother, and had no playmates except the 
mother. The mother usually let him do 
whatever he wanted, but occasionally and 
quite inconsistently gave him severe spank- 
ings. The father’s attitude was a passive one 
of letting the boy do as he pleased, so that he 
might have peace when getting home tired 
from work. The parents refused to send the 
boy to nursery school because they found him 
too small, the trip too long, and because “the 
mother would feel too lonely.” 

At 3-6 the mother stated that she was 
never going to let the boy dress himself be- 
cause “he was her only baby” and she enjoyed 
doing it. She also found the neighborhood 
children too bad to play with. The boy had 
practically no toys; he was very shy with 
strangers. 

At 5-2 the boy spoke only when prompted 
by the mother, made no move to help him- 
self; the mother dressed him, fed him like an 
infant. The father insisted that the best way 
to bring up children was to let them do as 
they pleased. The mother really wanted a 
girl and raised the boy with pretty curls and 
dresses. 


3. Age 6 to 10: No data. 
4. Preadolescence: No data. 


5. Adolescence: The family subsisted on a 
very low standard. The father was dull and 
ineffectual and worried about the finances. 
The mother thought the husband beneath 
her. She was fearful of the possibility that 
the boy might be taken away from her, of 
losing his affection, and of his becoming in- 
volved in sex play with other boys. The boy 
expressed resentment of the mother’s over- 
protection. He seemed apprehensive and 
feared that everybody was watching him and 
checking up on him. He was unattractive, 


and stuttered; in school he was not a dx 
ciplinary problem, but he paid no attentio, 
to discussions or corrections and was makin, 
a very poor adjustment. , 
Analysis: Case 1 has a fairly large amouyy 
of information on the preschool period 
which is probably the most important in th. 
learning of habit reactions. In this case ; 
found a rather perfect description of an ove, 
solicitous mother, one who was also fran} 
enough to admit that she considered her ow» 
pleasure rather than the boy's welfare jy 
making him completely dependent on he; 
While at the age of 2 years and 6 months 
apparently showed a healthy resistance 
such treatment, he seems to have adjusted ; 
the situation more and more. Without th 
company of other children and almost with. 
out toys to play with, the only possible way 
of adjusting was the complete dependence on 
the mother, acceptance of the mother’s atti. 
tudes, compliance with the mother’s ¢ 
mands, and perhaps fantasy. At 5-2 the boy 
already gave the picture of a quite disturbed 
child. What the difficulties for this boy mug 
have been when he entered school can b¢ 
only surmised. But it seems probable that his 
learning of the reactions of dependence 


the mother and of withdrawal in the face off 


strangers or of difficulties was already ¢ 
deep to enable him to unlearn and to adjust 
to the demands of the school. In adolescence 
the boy is seen to be out of contact with ¢ 
school situation, apparently with enough in 
sight to resent the mother’s treatment of him 
and with some ideas of persecution. If thi 
case evidence for gradual increase in the mal 
adjustment and the learning of reaction habity 
due to environmental pressure is present fot 
the preschool period. 


Investigating each case in this man 
ner, evidence for gradually increasing 
maladjustment was definitely seen in | 
of the cases (55 per cent); it was indi 
cated to some extent in 4 cases (15 pet 
cent), and in the remaining 8 cases (3 
per cent) the data were insufficient ' 
reach definite conclusions. 

Evidence for the learning of certai 
methods of adjustment due to the e 
vironmental conditions was definitely 
found in 13 cases (47 per cent); som 
evidence for it was seen in 8 additional 
cases (30 per cent); there was no ¢\ 
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PERSONALITY OF CHILDREN 


dence for it in one case; the remaining 
s cases (18 per cent) did not contain 
suficient data. 

There were no differences in the 


amount of evidence found for the 
later schizophrenics and for the later 
psychopathics. 

The applicability of these findings is 
of course subject to the limitations 
which have been pointed out earlier. 

A further question to be raised is 
whether there is evidence in these cases 
of inherited personality defects as etio- 
logical factors. Such evidence can be 
only indirect in the present study and 
this investigation cannot lead to definite 
conclusions on the presence or absence 
“But the probability 
that direct inheritance of personality 
defects may be responsible is diminished 
by the presence of normal siblings in 
the same family. It was found that 
none of these cases had any psychotic 
siblings, except the two manic-depres- 
sive cases. However, since there were 
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only two such cases, conclusions with 
regard to the manic-depressive group 
cannot be safely drawn. The proba- 
bility of the presence of inherited per- 
sonality defects is diminished further as 
a result of the fact that the children 
with normal siblings received treatment 
differing from that of their brothers and 
sisters. This could be seen in most of 
the cases. Finally it might be argued 
that this difference in treatment may 
have been the result of inherited per- 
sonality weaknesses. But all the cases 
with sufficient data indicated at least the 
presence of other reasons. 

Keeping in mind the limitations im- 
posed upon generalizations, the study 
has shown that there is sufficient evi- 
dence at least to warrant further investi- 
gation for the hypothesis that dementia 
praecox and psychopathic personality 
have certain characteristics in the home 
background and early emotional de- 
velopment which may account for the 
disorders. 
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N A recent issue of this Journat Dr. 

Frederick Thorne (4) presented a critique 
of nondirective methods of psychotherapy 
which, while it makes many good points, 
seems in our opinion to justify a reply by 
way of defense of the nondirective technique. 
In particular Dr. Thorne makes frequent 
reference to a nondirectively treated case (3) 
which was previously published in this 
Journat by the present writer. Our desire to 
reply is not as much in defense of the specific 
case, which admittedly has its strong and 
weak points, but rather in defense of the 
method which we believe this case to be 
illustrating. There are criticisms in which 
we feel that Dr. Thorne fails to recognize 
basic tenets of the nondirective technique, 
and others in which he defends criticisms of 
the technique with some “commonly recog- 
nized” facts which are the same principles 
that persons interested in nondirective coun- 
seling are attempting to disprove. 

It would seem best to discuss Dr. Thorne’s 
criticisms in a chronological order, so that 
the reader may refer to the original source 
if he wishes to do so. We agree with the 
introductory section of the critique. The dis- 
cussion of the background in the history of 
clinical psychology which may have brought 
about the rise of nondirective theories is 
sympathetic to the problems of the clinical 
psychologist. 

Naturally, also, we do not find much with 
which to disagree in the second section of the 
critique, which discusses positive factors in 
nondirective therapy. We find most of the 
points similar to those which Rogers (1) 
makes in his published exposition of this 
method. However we believe Thorne misses 
a basic tenet of the nondirective method 
when, under his discussion of the method of 
controlled associations, he states that “use of 
the questions ‘Why? Where? When? How?’ 


makes it possible to uncover significant ma- 
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NOTES 


terial and to force the patient to evaluate 
certain sequences of behavior for himself.” 
Dr. Thorne states that these questions are 
“completely nondirective,” and he implies 
they are frequently used by the nondirective 
counselor. There are occasions when they 
may be so used if the counselor is attempting 
to help the client reveal an attitude or fee! 
ing, but in general these words are carefully 
avoided by the counselor who is nondirective. 
In a detailed study (2) by the writer it was 
found that in six carefully evaluated non 
directive treatment cases by four different 
counselors these “direct question” leads con 
stitute only 5.8 per cent of the remarks made 
by the counselors in verbatim recorded inter 
views, as contrasted, for example, with 
approximately 40 per cent of the statements 
classified as “clarification of feeling,” and 
approximately 30 per cent of the total num 
ber of statements as “simple acceptance” 
(“yes” or “I see”). The same study als 
reveals that these “direct question” leads 
seldom are followed by a client’s statement 
of his problem, or by his insight into it 
causes. Essentially we believe that questions 
which start with “why, where, when, or 
how” are directive in character. Thorne 
appears to recognize this fact when he says 
that such questions “force” the client to face 
certain facts. Although he, states that 
“through skillful questioning it is possible 
to implant any desired idea in the client's 
mind in such a manner that the client thinks 
he thought of it himseif,” we believe that the 
concept of “implanting” is foreign to the 
spirit of nondirective counseling, which is 
“client-centered” and attempts to help the 
client bring out the problem which he feels 
is important. 

Turning to the third part of Dr. Thorne’s 
article, or that which comprises the criticisms 
of what he considers to be inadequacies of 
the nondirective method, we disagree with 
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points. As Dr. Thorne states, in 

of Mr. M the counselor did not 

to compile any material similar to 
traditionally understood to comprise a 
tory, “which a_ psychiatrist would 

r absolutely essential for even a limited 
tanding of the total situation.” Dr. 
Thorne questions how the counselor can 
tnow that the major problems have been 
covered and states that the experienced 
inician considers the presented complaint 
frequently to be not too significantly related 
the total problem. With regard to the 
int of presented complaints, we recognize 
the fact and would point out that throughout 
e series of five interviews the client goes 
nto his deeper problems as he develops 
night into their significance, and as he is 
to accept the fact that he possesses 
various Weaknesses. Again the nondirective 
unselor does not himself try to determine 
problems, but helps the client to deter- 

ine them through clarifying Azs feelings. 
Having taken many case histories himself, 
he writer is aware of the importance which 


they frequently have in a certain type of 


ise. It is the contention of clinicians who 
mploy the nondirective method that in many 
dult cases the taking of a case history is 
yjurious to the outcome of treatment, because 
t places upon the counselor the responsibility 


for pointing out the solution to the problem. 


Thorne states that “when properly 
julized the patient accepts the directive tech- 
without question and in fact derives 
nsiderable reassurance from the fact that 
‘therapist is making such a careful investi- 
zation.” We disagree, for we feel that many 


umes patients do not accept a directive tech- 
nique without question, no matter how skill- 


lully it may be used, but actually resent and 
evade the exploring into their personal his- 
tory. As Dr. Thorne indicates, some clients 
may take reassurance from this process, but 


n turn we feel that they must thereby auto- 
atically place on the counselor responsibility 
r giving them advice. 

We should point out that in the nondirec- 
technique reassurance is handled very 
refully in order to keep it from becoming 
rutch. While it is perhaps a minor point, 
have so frequently leafed through pages 
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of social case history relating to the fortunes 
and idiosyncrasies of relatives located in a 


distant city that we wonder how significantly 
related this material is to the problem of the 


patient. The reader is referred to a discus- 
sion of this topic in Rogers’ book Counseling 
and Psychotherapy (1), pages 80 to 84. 

We recognize that there are times when 
case histories are important, particularly when 
one is treating a child, but in the case of an 
adult client, we feel that the damage which 
may be produced by this information-getting 
attitude on the part of the counselor can be a 
very significant matter. 

If the criticism is made that the counselor 
is perhaps overlooking some serious person 
ality deviations in the client, we would reply 
that in our opinion a good part of the train 
ing of counselors should be in the recognition 
of the various types of psychoses. In this 
regard it can be mentioned that Rogers in his 
book excludes psychotics from his group of 
persons for whom this method seems adapt 
able. Rogers more recently expresses the 
feeling that after the psychotic is placed in 
the “controlled environment,” the nondirec 
tive approach “might be definitely feasible 
and would enable him gradually to accept 
responsibility for the limited segment of life 
which is within his control.”' Rogers 
admits this is still a hypothetical possibility. 

In criticizing the inelasticity of the non- 
directive method, Dr. Thorne feels that 
“ideally the clinical approach should be indi- 
vidualized and a judicious utilization of both 
directive and nondirective methods may be 
more effective than either alone.” As Rogers 
has indicated in chapter five of Counseling 
and Psychotherapy (1), it is clearly recog- 
nized that there are situations in which a 
nondirective technique is not applicable, but 
we disagree with the belief that the clinician 
can waver between directive and nondirective 
methods as he pleases. Experience with many 
cases has shown that once a Clinician has 
assumed an authoritative or directive attitude 
he cannot then suddenly shift his point of 
reference to the other approach and expect 
Therefore if a nondi- 
rective technique is desirable in a case, it 
seems that it would be necessary to follow it 


the client to follow. 


1 Recent correspondence from Dr. Rogers. 
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consistently throughout the treatment. Since 
Dr. Thorne makes a point of indicating that 
nondirective techniques require relatively 
little skill, we would in turn make the point 
that much of the skill of the clinician is to 
be evidenced in his use of the initial inter- 
view to determine whether he does or does 
not intend to follow nondirective methods, 
and we believe that until he has made that 
decision it would be best for him to remain 
as nondirective as possible. 

The case of Mr. M is criticized on the basis 
of superficiality of contact with the patient. 
Dr. Thorne feels that this is one of the most 
serious criticisms of the method. The method 
is criticized because it contrasts with the 
“depth analysis which has proven so fruitful 
in analytic psychiatry.” One of the tenets 
that Rogers indicates in his book is that 
repressed attitudes have been overempha- 
sized in psychotherapy and that, if given a 
chance, problems which are significant in 
determining the patient's behavior will come 
to the surface. Mr. M did bring up items 
which he recalled from his youth, and the 
clinician considered these matters important 
and recognized them. The clinician did not 
probe into areas which the client did not at 
the time wish to discuss. We doubt whether 
Mr. M's “vague dissatisfaction” resuited from 
the superficiality of the interviews, and are 
inclined to think it was because he was being 
required to accept responsibility which he 
clearly wished to avoid. 

In the critique, Dr. Thorne also criticizes 
the writer’s “failure to evaluate the total per- 
sonality.” We see little difference between 
this criticism and the suggestion that the 
treatment did not go deep enough. With 
regard to Mr. M’s “insight into the dynamic 
mechanisms” we feel that such a criticism 
might be more valid if Mr. M had been a 
deeply disturbed person. We would be more 
likely to accept Dr. Thorne’s dismissal of 
Mr. M’s development of insight as being only 
a “few platitudes about the necessity of work- 
ing out one’s own problem” if it were not a 
common insight reached by many clients who 
have undergone more directive psychothera- 
peutic techniques without obtaining a satis- 
factory outcome. Furthermore, the writer 
has frequently encountered clients who have 


contrasted favorably the nondirective metho; 
to their previous directive treatment. 

Regarding the criticism of failure to folloy 
up significant leads, we should like to poi; 
out that any counselor must decide at th 
end of a client’s statement which element hy 
wishes to respond to. This is part of the 
judgment and training which the experienced 
counselor possesses. The writer selected fo, 
response the feeling which appeared to hin 
to be most significant. If some six tims 
during the five sessions the counselor j; 
thought to have made a poor choice, he 
would probably not be doing any worse than 
average for clinicians using other methods. 

A further study of Mr. M’s case (2) show 
that a total of 103 clarifications of feeling 
were made. To these 103 clarifications the 
client responded with 238 ideas, subsequentl 
classified as follows: 


Statement of a problem.......:...... 48 
Acceptance of clarification of feeling.... 53 
Discussion of future plans............ 16 
Ending the contact series............. I 
Unclassified responses 8 


The predominance of growth experiences on 
the part of the client is quite apparent in the 
high percentage of responses classified a 
showing development of insight, acceptanc 
of the counselor’s clarification of the client 
feelings, and further efforts of the client t 
state his problem and to make plans for the 
future. 

With regard to the criticism favoring 
advice in counseling, we emphatically dis 
agree with Dr. Thorne. His citing of a 
dictionary definition of the term “counsel 
ing” as “giving advice” is not adequat 
grounds for keeping the clinician from using 
the procedure which he considers to be best 
In a nondirective technique the clinician 
desires to help the client grow in the shortest 
time possible. If the client is seeking infor 
mation in a technical sense, he may go & 
various sources for such information, but !t 
has been our experience that personality prob 
lems are seldom the result of lack of infor 
mation. If the clinician merely had to tel! 
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be client the thing he ought to do, counsel- 
ic would be a simple procedure. 
We wonder whether in most cases a client 


; in a position to accept or discard advice on 
the basis of his “critical evaluation.” Usually 
+ is found that it is not the advice the indi- 


‘dual wants, for he already knows what he 
hould do, but his problem is that he does 
tt wish to do it. Action which is fortified 
the prestige and forcefulness of the coun- 


lor is not far removed in nature from the 


version following religious exhortation, 
nd perhaps just about as enduring. We feel 


that it is very basic to the whole theory under- 
ying the nondirective technique that there 
sno place for advice in the satisfactorily 


nducted treatment. We disagree with 


Thorne’s statement that rejection of advice 


usually a reflection on the ability or im- 
ressiveness of the clinician. We believe such 
jection is the result of the client’s need to 

his own best solution to the problem. 
We aie a little dismayed by Dr. Thorne’s 
ference that therapy is a process which 
wy be approached somewhat casually and 
at patients will get well “in spite of” what 
done for them. It is our feeling that, if 


psychotherapy is to become a tool that can 
be taught, every effort should be made to 
make it as clearly as possible “a precision 
instrument.” In treating an illness a physi- 
cian does not prescribe just any treatment 
according to his whim. But he does have a 
number of treatment methods available and 
uses the appropriate one. 

We accept whole-heartedly Dr. Thorne’s 
statement that the skillful clinician needs to 
know more than this single 
psychotherapy. As a matter of fact, we are 
pleased with Dr. Thorne’s acceptance of the 
nondirective technique as one method of 
psychotherapy. 


method of 
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HE open question as used in_ public 
aioe surveying is distinguished by the 
fact that it does not designate specifically to 
the respondent what the possible answers to 
the question are. It permits him to respond 
in his own language without the aid of pro- 
posed alternatives. This freedom of response 
has undoubted advantages in many interview- 
ing situations; at the same time it introduces 
certain special difficulties which are not so 
prominent in interviewing done with ques- 
tions which have designated answers. This 
discussion considers two of these special 
problems. 


UNFULFILLED OBJECTIVES 


Most open questions are more than mere 
conversation starters. Broad, undirected 
questions are sometimes useful in exploring 
unknown attitudinal ground; they have, for 
example, special value in the pre-test stage 
of questionnaire development. But ordi- 
narily open questions which are to be used in 
large-scale surveys are constructed with 
specific objectives in mind. They are pointed 
just as surely as any other type of question 
toward particular arrays of data following 
predetermined dimensions. 

The fact that open questions are directed 
toward specific information does not guaran- 
tee, however, that the desired information 
will be obtained from their use. Inasmuch 
as the respondent is not required in answer- 
ing such a question to choose from specified 
alternatives, he may escape its intent by giv- 
ing an answer which is in the general area 
of the question but does not cover its specific 
objective. 

There are several forms which evasions of 
this kind may take. One common form is 
the substitution of a generalized response for 
a specific answer which is asked for. A 
farmer who is asked his opinion of a par- 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues in 
Septeinber, 1944. 
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ticular current Government program ma 
launch into a diatribe against some ancient 
wrong done him by a Government agency 
and although his comments may run on fo; 
several minutes there may be nothing in ther 
that can be coded as an answer to the orig 
inal question. A farmer who responds to , 
question about the present support price of 
corn with a discussion of the killing of little 
pigs under the AAA program of the earl 
thirties has given the interviewer some inter 
esting information regarding his general att 
tudes toward the Government, but he has 
not answered the question which was asked 
Unless the interviewer returns him to thai 
question and persists in his attempt to ge 
answered specifically, this particular farmer 
will appear in the eventual table of opinio: 
on the corn-support program as a “not 
ascertained.” 

It should be noted that the farmer's rec 
tation of his grievances against the Gover: 
ment may have considerable value in ind 
cating the type of background attitudes which 
past Government policies have created. 

It is certainly a virtue of the open question 
that it is sufficiently flexible to permit relate 
attitudes to come into the interview ever 
though they have not been specifically asked 
for. Much insight regarding the total organ 
zation of the respondent’s attitudes may x 
gained in this way. But a question whic! 
has been written with a specific objective i: 
view has not been properly answered until 
that objective has been met. 

A second type of evasion occurs occasion 
ally when a respondent replies to an opea 
question by giving it a slightly different inter 
pretation from the one the interviewer 
intended. For example, a farmer who ha 
been asked how he thinks his corn crop will 
compare with last year’s may say simply that 
he expects to have a good crop, with 
making any comparison to last year. 
respondent who is asked when he thinks 
war will be over may say merely that 
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will be over soon. A respondent 
who is asked whether he thinks “the average 

an will have any more rights and privi- 
leges after the war than before” may say that 
he ought to have or that he hopes he will 
have. None of these people has answered the 
question put to him, although all have 
responded in the general area of the ques- 
tion. Unless they are brought back to the 
original questions they are lost from the 
ultimate tables of data. 

Evasions as obvious as these are relatively 
easy for the interviewer to detect; a good 
interviewer will seldom permit a respondent 
to escape in this way. Other types of evasive 
answers are not so easy to discern during the 
course of interviewing. One deceptive variety 
of response, which might be called the “con- 
version” answer, sometimes occurs when the 
question asks the respondent’s reasons for an 
attitude or choice he has already expressed. 
For example, if industrial workers are asked 
whether they are using the cafeteria which 
their plant provides for them, some will say 
they are not. If they are asked why they do 
not use it, a certain number will respond by 
saying that they do not eat in the cafeteria 
because they prefer to carry their lunches. 
This conversion of the question into a restate- 
ment of the fact that they do not care to eat 
in the cafeteria tells the interviewer nothing 
about why these workers do not use the 
cafeteria. 

Another example of the same type of 
unsatisfactory answer is found in response to 
a question regarding dehydrated foods. 
Some respondents who say they would not 
buy dehydrated foods if they were available 
on the market give as their reason that they 
prefer fresh foods. Here again the respond- 
ents have simply converted the “why” ques- 
tion into a restatement of their nonpreference 
for dehydrated foods and the interviewer has 
learned nothing about the reasons for their 
preference. 

It is often difficult for an interviewer to 
detect the insufficiency of an answer of this 
type when he encounters it without warning 
in the course of an interview. Interviewing 
with open questions takes on a conversational 
character and the interviewer is well occupied 
keeping up the flow of language and at the 
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same time taking a record of the respondent's 
answers. It is not surprising that answers 
of this type occasionally slip by. They may 
be caught, however, if the interviewer is spe- 
cifically warned to watch for them. Since 
it is very difficult to anticipate the entire 
variety of answers which an open question 
will elicit from a cross-section of respondents, 
warnings of this kind must be derived from 
a pre-testing of the question. If it has been 
submitted to a preliminary group of respond- 
ents, unsatisfactory answers of this type will 
reveal themselves. When the question is used 
in the ultimate questionnaire, it can be accom- 
panied by a probe which is specifically labeled 
for use when an insufficient answer is ob 
tained. Thus, the question “Why is it you 
don’t eat in the plant cafeteria?” needs to 
have in reserve a follow-through probe, such 
as “Why do you prefer to carry your lunch?,” 
to be used if the respondent answers the 
original question by saying he doesn’t eat in 
the cafeteria because he prefers to carry his 
lunch. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing 
that interviewers who work with open ques- 
tions must be trained to realize that their 
job is not just to ask questions but rather 
to obtain answers to the specified objectives 
which the questions are designed to mect. 
If the interviewer is to accomplish this he 
must be well informed regarding these objec- 
tives. Unless scrupulous care is taken in 
instructing the interviewers regarding these 
objectives, the tables of answers which come 
out of the interviews will certainly contain 
more “not ascertaineds” than need be the 
case. 

The fact that the interviewer using open 
questions is interviewing to objectives rather 
than merely asking questions does not mean, 
of course, that he suggests to the respondent 
the answers he will accept. Pursuing an 
objective usually involves nothing more than 
asking the original question a second time 
and in no case involves the specification of 
possible answers." 


1In his recent article on the “Controversy over 
Detailed Interviews” (Pub. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 
38-60) Dr. Lazarsfeld very properly points out 
that an open interview can “let us down” badly 
by failing to provide the specific information 
needed for analysis. He suggests the use of fixed- 
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VaryING FramMes OF REFERENCE 


A second problem in the use of the open 
question is the difficulty of controlling the 
frame of reference from which the respondent 
views the question. This problem does not 
arise with every open question, by any means, 
but it occurs occasionally and may have a 
very disturbing effect unless anticipated and 
controlled. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld ? has long since pointed out 
that when a respondent is asked in a single 
general question to explain why he has made 
a purchase he may choose to refer to any 
one of three different aspects of his motiva- 
tional situation. He may speak of external 
influences such as advertising, of certain attri- 
butes of the product itself, or of his own 
needs at the time of the purchase. Unless 
questions are specified to cover each of these 
aspects of motivation, the respondent may 
very well omit important data regarding his 
reasons for purchase. 

The problem of varying interpretation is 
important not only in interviewing which 
seeks to establish personal motivation for ‘ndi- 
vidual behavior; it is equally significant in 
interviewing which asks the respondent for 
his explanation of events of which he has 
been only an observer. A respondent who 
is presented with an open question requiring 
his explanation of some social phenomenon 
or political event may find it possible to view 
the question through more than one frame 
of reference. It is clear that, if different 
respondents interpret the question in different 
ways, an addition of their responses will not 
give a complete picture of the general accept- 
ability of any of the alternative explanations. 

Difficulty with varying frames of reference 
alternative questions which, though admittedly 
rigid, can at least be depended upon to yield 
“definite scores." It seems doubtful to the present 
writer that this proposal provides the optimal 
solution to the problem of unfulfilled objectives. 
Open questions which yield indefinite answers 
have been either poorly planned or poorly exe- 
cuted. Well-planned open questions in the hands 
of competent interviewers are not subject to the 
criticism which Dr. Lazarsfeld offers. Concentra- 
tion on the refinement of the open question tech- 
nique would appear to offer greater rewards than 
a resigned acceptance of the more limited fixed- 
alternative procedure. 

2 Lazarsfeld, P. F. The art of asking why. 
Nat. Marketing Rev., 1935, 1, No. 1, 1-13. 


occurs especially in the use of questions which 
may be answered with different degrees of 
inclusiveness. For example, if housewive 
are asked “What do you think is the main 
reason you aren't able to get the food yoy 
need these days?” most of the answers will 
point out the unusual needs of the armed 
forces and lease-lend. There are some house 
wives, however, who will answer by saying 
they can’t get the food they want because 
their grocer hides it under the counter and 
saves it for his regular customers. It js 
obvious that these latter respondents view 
the question from a very much narrower 
frame of reference than do those who attrib. 
ute the shortages to the war needs. It cannot 
be said that they have failed to answer the 
question asked them, but it is clear that their 
answers are not entirely comparable to those 
of the other respondents. 

Another example illustrates the same dis. 
parity of answers in a different area of ques. 
tioning. Respondents asked “Why do you 
think Germany is in the war?” may cite a 
variety of specific causes, such as German 
desire for conquest, desire for revenge for 
the first war, effect of Nazi propaganda, 
and so forth. However, there will be some 
respondents who will say Germany is in 
the war because “the Versailles Treaty was 
too liberal.” These people obviously take 
a quite different time perspective than that 
of the other respondents. They have in fact 
cited a broad permissive factor from which 
the more specific factors given by the other 
respondents derive. These answers are not 
coordinate in a strict sense and the per 
centages which accompany them cannot be 
taken to represent the total proportions of 
the public for whom these reasons seem 
important. 

The limitations on the interpretation of 
answers based on widely different frames of 
reference are evident. In the case of the 
housewives who explained why they could 
not get the food they wanted, it is certainly 
improper to assume that none of those who 
spoke of their grocers’ holding back food 
thought of overseas needs as an important 
influence on local food supplies. It is much 
more likely that they were well aware of 
the influence of war needs but, for any one 
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sumerous reasons, did not choose to men- 
, this broader aspect of the question. No 
neral statement could be made regarding 
‘ye percentage of the total sample who feel 
. effect of the war on the food supply 
be important, unless those respondents who 
j not answer on that level of explanation 
re asked a question which forced them 
consider broader aspects of the problem 
than local distribution difficulties. Similarly, 
: is impossible to know how many of the 
spondents who mentioned the leniency of 
. Versailles Treaty as a cause of the war 
weht the later, more specific causes were 
« important, unless they were questioned 
ecifically on that level of explanation. 
Without such further questioning it is im- 
sible to know whether the respondents, 
answering these questions, rejected the 
ternative explanations because they did not 
regard them as important or whether they 
not even consider them because their 
mes ef reference held them at a different 
el of explanation. 
Undesirable variations in the frames of 
ference from which a question is answered 
re usually caused by poor question construc- 
ion. If the objectives of a question call for 
nswers on a particular level of explanation, 
the question should be so written that the 
nswers obtained form a coordinate array of 
responses falling within the limits desired. 
This can ordinarily be accomplished through 
the use of definite language in the question 
hich will exclude answers based on frames 
f reference other than that desired. 
It should be pointed out that in some 
nstances an open question has special value 
iuse of the fact that it does permit answers 
rom different frames of reference. This is 
rticularly true in situations where relatively 
ttle is known about public opinion regard- 
ig the issue in question and when some 
sis is sought for an informational approach 
the public. It is often important to know 
n such cases whether the issue is generally 
ewed only in its individual applications or 
seen in terms of its larger application to 
ciety in general. Such a question has the 
flect of stimulating the respondent to men- 
the aspect of the issue which has the 
greatest salience for him. 
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To take an example of the use of a frame- 
of-reference question, the question “What do 
you think about the whole matter of sugar 
rationing?” is viewed by some respondents 
as referring exclusively to their own supply 
of sugar, whereas others answer in terms of 
the benefits to large social groups such as 
farmers or city people, and still others speak 
of the effect of this type of inflation control 
on the national well-being. Apparently these 
people differ in the breadth of their cus. 
tomary thinking regarding this particular 
government program. Informational policies 
concerned with this program may be more 
realistically devised if these frames of refer- 
ence and their distribution are known. 

In some cases it is possible to derive frame 
of reference from a series of open questicns 
rather than from a single question of the 
type mentioned. This is done by use of a 
rating the different 
frames of reference along a single dimension. 
It is thus possible to rate a respondent on 


scale which presents 


such a scale as breadth of social identifica- 
tion, with values ranging from “thinks chiefly 
of himself alone” to “thinks in 
humanity throughout the world.” 
rating permits the organization of 


terms of 
Such a 

many 
disparate expressions of attitude into a single 
score. 

An excellent example of frame-of-reference 
coding based on a series of open questions 
mav be found in Dr. Lewin’s recent study * 
of food habits. In this study, certain income 
and national groups were shown to differ 
significantly in the degree to which they 
viewed food in terms of its cost, its nutritive 
value, its taste, or its status-giving quality. 

There is little doubt that the advantages 
of the open question technique assure its 
continued and expanded use in the field of 
opinion measurement. But it is by no 
means an infallible instrument; the freedom 
of response which it permits can lead to 
ambiguity rather than to clarity. The suc- 
cessful use of this technique requires precise 
and thoughtful formulation of questions and 
careful, intelligent interviewing. 


Forces behind food habits and 
Counc. Bull. 


8 Lewin, Kurt. 
methods of change. Nat. Res. 


No. 108. 
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n their recent article, Alper and Boring (1) 


sized and which | think deserves a note. 


Table 1 gives the medians upon Army 


Alpha achieved by Negro soldiers from the 
States of New York, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania; and the medians on Alpha of 
white soldiers from Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 


A NOTE ON THE INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF NEGROES ANp 
WHITES IN 1918 


BY HENRY E. GARRETT 
Columbia University 


have further clarified the subject of Negro- 
white differences in the Army Intelligence 
Tests given in 1918. There is still one com- 
parison, however, which has not been empha- 


TABLE 1 


Meptan Scores OF SOUTHERN WHITES AND NorTHERN NEGROES IN CERTAIN States 
(AtpHA Onty) 


tucky, and Mississippi. These figures ha) 
often been cited as evidence that educati 
and economic opportunity are more impor 
tant than racial origin. All psychologists 
agree, I believe, that these data do <lear 
indicate the influence at least of educatio; 
But it is very doubtful if any conclusion coy 
cerning race differences can be drawn , 
the basis of these facts alone, as will be show 
below. In Table 2 the Army Alpha media: 
of the northern Negroes are repeated, an 
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NEGROES 


N MEDIANS 


STATE 


STATE MEDIANs 


Georgia 
Arkansas 618 41. 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 


n 


New York 850 44.5 
Ohio 152 48.8 
Illinois 578 46.9 


Pennsylvania 498 41.5 


TABLE 2 


MepbIAN Scores IN CERTAIN NorTHERN STATES 
(AcpHA ONLY) 


Whites NEGROES 
STaTt | N MEDIANS STATE N | MEDIANS 
New York | 2843 64.0 New York 850 | 44.5 
Ohio 2318 66.7 Ohio 152 | 48.8 
Illinois 2056 63.0 Illinois 578 46.9 
Pennsylvania 3089 64.6 Pennsylvania 498 41.5 
PercentTaGE Necro 

New York 29 

Ohio 32 

Illinois 30 

Pennsylvania 22 Average: 28 per cent 
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dians of white soldiers from New 
York. Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania are 
The percentages of Negroes who 
the white medians in these four 


eX ded 
The weighted 


States are 29, ; 
ean of these percentages is 28, and this 
should be compared with the 27 per 

of Negro soldiers who exceeded the mean 

{ white soldiers in the country as a whole. 
ir seems evident that the Negroes in these 
four northern States as far below 
white soldiers in the same States as they 
red below whites in the country as a 
hole. One might argue, therefore, that 
given better education the Negro does, in- 
led, improve his Alpha score, but not his 
position relative to the white. And it might 
argued further that since white south- 
rners did about as well as northern Negroes, 
) spite of marked educational handicaps, had 
y had the same advantages as the northern 
Negro they would have exceeded the Negro 
dians on Alpha just as the northern whites 
did. After all, it must be remembered that 
education affects whites as well as Negroes. 
Benedict and Weltfish (2), in their recent 
pamphlet “Races of Mankind,” confine their 
omparison of whites and Negroes to 
northern Negroes from New York, Illinois, 
and Ohio, and southern whites from 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi. These 
authors omit the northern State (Pennsyl- 
vania) in which the Negroes were lowest 
on Alpha, and the southern State (Georgia) 
in which the whites were highest. Alper 
and Boring remark (p. 472) that this pro- 
cedure is “fair enough, since they wanted 
to show that the difference usually found 
can be reversed when extreme instances are 
selected.” This is a curious statement. Just 
when selection is “fair enough” and when 
it isn’t is a difficult question to decide, unless 
one is writing as a propagandist and not as 
a scientist. Whether Benedict and Weltfish 
wanted to create the impression that the 
northern Negro is more intelligent than the 
southern white, I do not know, but this is 
precisely the impression which they did 
create, as witness attacks upon the pamphlet. 
These authors could have avoided the charge 
of misrepresentation and bias had they given 
more complete comparative data or had they 


2, 30, and 22. 


scored 
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pointed out that the figures which they 
quoted represented extreme selections and 
were not typical of the country as a whole. 

That it is not always easy even for the 
careful writer to avoid faulty interpretation 
of the Army data is shown in a recent book 
by Klineberg (4). Klineberg argues (p. 58) 
that the Negro was handicapped in taking 
Army Alpha by his lack of knowledge of 
English. As proof of this statement, he gives 
medians on Alpha and Beta for whites, 
northern Negroes and southern Negroes as 
follows: 

Alpha Beta 


Northern Negro .......... 38.6 32.5 
Southern Negro .......... 12.4 19.8 


Klineberg writes: “The discrepancy is still 
marked, but it has been considerably reduced. 
It is obvious that the language factor is not 
the only ee responsible for the observed dif- 
ferences, but it seems clear that it does par- 
ticipate in the final results.” It should be 
noted, however, that since Alpha and Beta 
were scored in different units, a 20-point dif- 
ference on Alpha cannot be compared directly 
with an 11-point difference on Beta. More 
over, if the percentages of northern Negroes 
who exceeded the medians of whites in each 
test are computed, it is found that 29 per 
cent of Negroes exceeded the white median 
on Beta, as compared with 27 per cent which 
exceeded the white median on Alpha. It 
seems clear, therefore, that differences as be- 
tween the two races are not considerably 
“reduced” upon a nonlanguage test. 

In the same book and elsewhere, Kline- 
berg attaches great importance to the fact that 
certain Negro groups can be found who 
made scores upon Alpha in advance of cer- 
tain white groups. Such a situation, however, 
may or may not be significant. If there is 
any overlap at all as between two groups, 
some members of the low-scoring group will 
inevitably range higher than some members 
of the high-scoring group. If the two groups 
are selected with respect to a variable, e.g., 
education, highly correlated with Alpha, a 
difference between them is a foregone con- 
clusion. The correlation of Alpha with 
schooling was .74 (5, p. 748); hence well- 
educated Negroes must score higher on the 
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average than less well-educated whites. 
Again, Klineberg (4, p. 75) places undue 
emphasis, I think, upon what he calls Brig- 
ham’s “recantation” of the natio-racial dif- 
ferences which he (Brigham) reported upon 
the Army tests. Brigham (3) discounted his 
own intelligence test findings and those of 
other workers on the grounds that intelli- 
gence tests do not measure a unitary trait, 
or, in modern terminology, are not “factori- 
ally pure.” I believe that Brigham attached 
far too much importance to this matter of 
test purity, and that Klineberg too readily 
accepted his conclusion. Army Alpha, to be 
sure, does contain verbal, numerical, and 
spacial elements; but the intercorrelations of 
the subtests were very high at the ability 
levels of Brigham’s subjects. In an experi- 
mental group of 1047 white soldiers, for 
example, intercorrelations ranged from .59 to 


86, with a median of .73- This indicates 
considerable “generality” in the battery: , 
much, in fact, as one finds in Stanford Binet 
Brigham’s results may certainly be criticized 
on grounds of selection, but the matter of 
test purity is not a crucial objection, despite 


Brigham’s “recantation.” 
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Tur EmpryoLocy or Benavior. Tue Bectn- 
wincs OF THE HuMAN Minp. By Arnold 
Gesell in collaboration with Catherine C. 

New York and London: 
Pp. xxiit 289. 


A matruda. 
Harper, 1945. 

The growth and development of the 
yman body before birth has been the sub- 
ect of much careful anatomical research. 
The extent of interest in this topic is indi- 
ated by the number of textbooks and mono- 
graphs dealing entirely with human embry- 
logy that have appeared in recent years. 
\rey's Developmental Anatomy, which is 
ne of the most complete of these has already 
zone through four editions. But psychologi- 
4] interest in the prenatal development of 
havior has been slower to develop. As a 
natter of fact, the greater part of the material 
in the behavior of the human fetus has been 
lected by anatomists rather than by psy- 

ogists. This is understandable enough 

» view of the fact that few of the latter 
ave ready access to fetal subjects during 
e brief period within which they are avail- 

for study. It is the more important, 
therefore, that such facts as have been secured 
ith regard to the first observable reactions 

f the growing human organism be brought 
gether in organized form and integrated 
vith those which occur later on. 

No one is better fitted for this highly 
mportant task than Dr. Gesell. The 
xtraordinarily minute and careful studies of 
the behavior of the human infant after birth 
to which he has devoted himself during the 
past twenty years or more have given him 
in insight into the significance of the appar- 
ently insignificant which few possess. Prob- 
ably no one else could have taken the mass 
{ fragmentary data which has been secured 
inder the difficult conditions necessarily 
ittendant upon enforced hysterectomy or 
hysterotomy and woven it together so skill- 
fully into a unified picture of a total process. 
Previous writers have commonly described 
the prenatal development of behavior in 
terms of stages, noting what has been found 
for fetuses of eight, ten, twelve weeks, and 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Gesell has also done this but he has 
done more. By keeping constantly before 
the mind of the reader the direction and goal 
toward which these processes are tending, 
he creates a feeling of continuity which is 
wholly distinct from mere connectedness. 
Growth, he reminds us, is essentially an 
organizing process and its patterns must be 
interpreted in terms of future as well as 
current conditions. The behavior of the 
fetus has a morphogenic rather than an 
immediately utilitarian import. Whether 
dormant or activated, these patterns must 
serve the needs of growth. 


so on. 


The first nine chapters of the book deal 
with the development of behavior in the 
fetus under the age of 28 weeks; the age 
which represents, roughly speaking, the 
dividing line between extra-uterine viability 
and nonviability. The underlying physio- 
logical factors by which growth of structure 
and function is made possible are taken up 
under such chapter headings as “The Archaic 
Motor System,” “Muscle Tonus,” and “Elec- 
trotonic Integration.” Perhaps no clearer 
demonstration of the essential oneness of 
mind and body could be had than is given 
through tracing them back to their common 
origin as is done here. The two following 
chapters, “The Fetal Infant” and “The Cir- 
cumnatal Infant,” which deal respectively 
with the behavior of infants prematurely 
born but able to survive at least for a time 
and that of children born at or near full 
term bring the account of the developmental 
cycle up to a point with which we are more 
familiar. Three somewhat specialized chap- 
ters on “Sleep and Wakeness,” “Species and 
Individual,” and “The Dynamic Morphology 
of Behavior” lead to the final one, entitled 
“The Hierarchical Continuum.” Here the 
authors take up the question of the funda- 
mental nature of genius. Is it something 
distinct from growth, a manifestation of cul- 
ture implanted in the organism from out- 
side? Their answer is an unqualified, No. 
Learning, they say, is essentially growth and 
the performances of genius belong to the 
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same hierarchical continuum as that mani- 
fested in the differences between the slow 
bending of the trunk of the fetus of eight 
weeks and the beginning of local reflexes 
which may be observed a few weeks later. 
There is but one physiology of development; 
but one embryology of behavior. 

The book is profusely illustrated both with 
line drawings and photographic plates, many 
of which have not been published before. 
There are two appendices, a bibliography of 
five and a half pages, and an index. 

Frorence L. GoopENoucu. 

University of Minnesota. 


Women and Men. By Amram Scheinfeld. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944. Pp. 
xix +453. $3.50 

This volume contains a most up-to-date 
and impressive array of data on sex dif. 
ferences. Scheinfeld has drawn upon the 
findings of scores of well-qualified doctors, 
biologists, statisticians, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and anthropologists. He has a knack 
for clear, interesting presentation, which is 
aided by relevant tables and even more by 
his own cleverly drawn illustrations and 
diagrams. 

Three of his 30 chapters describe the 
genetic basis of sex determination, pre-natal 
development and the boy-girl birth ratio. 
Others summarize anatomical developmental 
differences and “The Two Machines” at 
maturity. Three chapters are devoted to 
puberty and adolescence. Another deals with 
contrasts in male and female sex life. Strik- 
ing findings are reported on comparative 
sickness and mortality rates; males are shown 
definitely to be “the weaker sex,” and to be 
dwindling in number compared to females. 
The treatment of sex differences in motor 
development, intelligence, aptitude, aad per- 
sonality relies heavily on the researches of 
Gesell, Thompson, Halverson, Terman, 
Miles, McNemar, Bennett, and others, with 
elaboration and interpretation by the author. 
Comparative data are given on crime, dress, 
division of labor, achievement and genius, 
and dominance. Concluding chapters on 
“Equality for Women,” “The Soviet Experi- 
ment,” and “Marriage of Tomorrow” stress 
practical applications. 
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The scope of the book and its liye) 
humanized style make it interesting to 
wide and varied audience—male or feta) 
old or young, professional or nonprofessiona| 
Perhaps it should be recommended particy 
larly to social scientists because it challenges 
so many of their accepted views. 

The author’s original plan, as he explain 
in a preface, was to study social factors jn 
fluencing relationships between the sexes, j 
accordance with “the prevailing tendenc 
among social scientists to regard difference 
between men and women in_ behavior 
thought, temperament, and achievement, a 
chiefly the products of ‘conditioning.’” A 
research proceeded, he found the current 
theories questionable, and concluded that 
the basic sex differences “had far more to d 
with the behavior patterns, capacities, and 
activities of the sexes, than most persons in 
professional circles had suspected or con 
ceded.” As a result, Scheinfeld emphasize 
in his choice of materials and in his inter 
pretations the fundamental importance of 
physical and biological factors in determining 
sex differences. 

Yet the author of You and Heredity is wv 
dyed-in-the-wool hereditarian. He reiterate 
throughout that social conditioning plays ar 
important part in the production of varia 
tions between male and female. However 
he insists that social and cultural factors bulk 
less significantly than biological sex differ 
ences such as size, strength, activity, bod) 
form, rate of development, resistance to dis 
ease, sexual makeup, hormone _productio1 
and functions like menstruation, child 
bearing, nursing, and menopause. He de 
velops quite effectively the influence of these 
basic factors as affecting sex differences in 
sickness, in mortality and crime rates, in 
dress, in athletic performance, and in work 
In discussing intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement he suggests the biological inter 
pretations in addition to, and sometimes in 
contrast with, the more usual social ones 

I believe Scheinfeld makes an honest effort 
to be impartial. But it seems to me ™ 
interrelated criticisms can be made of bh 
treatment: overemphasis upon biological! 
physical explanations of sex differences, and 
exaggeration of the differences themselves 
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sample he says “there can be no ques- 
that from the biological sex dif- 
; there must follow certain differences 
behavior and temperament.” Or again, 
aking in a Gestalt sense, he states: 
Socially, also, regardless of overlapping of 
vidual behavior traits, every woman must 
in temperament and personality unlike 
men in various important ways, and 
ry man unlike all women 
Exactly what is implied in the phrases 
ertain differences in behavior and tem- 
ent” and “unlike all men in various 
portant ways”? What is to be included? 
ertainly not all aspects of intelligence, 
mory, aptitude, achievement, interests, 
ial behavior, and personality; researchers 
we found reliable sex differences only in 
rain parts or phases of each of these. 
The author finds that women and men 
fer in instincts, emotionality, and drive, 
it the evidence he adduces is largely 
seryational rather than scientific. Unfortu- 
ely he does not cite the behavior and 
sonality items for which sex differences 
» found to be negligible or non-existent. 
Certainly very considerable contrasts in 
psychological makeup of the two sexes 
¢ suggested in these statements, made near 
the end of the book: 


” 


Just as two strains of germ plasm coming 
gether in offspring from parents of different 
x may help in furthering biological evolution, 
two strains of thought, outlook, and emotion com- 
ng from different directions can strengthen us 
turally, and more rapidly promote our social 
volution 
I think it important to stress that in any of the 
ative fields women have most to contribute, 
should find their progress easiest, if they 
xeed always in accord with their own capaci- 
‘, inclinations, viewpoints, and emotions instead 
i trying to conform to patterns and procedures 
! out by men to suit themselves. 


In a word, I conclude that the author 
postulates broader and deeper differences be- 
tween men and women than have been re- 

aled in the many hundred scientific studies 

f sex differences. 

In an intensive study of the sexes it is 
robably natural to focus upon inter-sex dif- 
erences at the expense of individual varia- 

ms within each group and of overlapping 
ween the groups. Several times Schein- 
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feld comments upon overlapping and intra- 
group variations, but his whole approach 
underemphasizes these in comparison with 
differences in averages. Nor does he men- 
tion anywhere the necessity for applying a 
statistical test for significance of discovered 
differences. Of course the author is no more 
culpable in this respect than some psycholo- 
gists who report on sex differences. But a 
book which aims to give scientific informa- 
tion to laymen (who are only too careless 
in their judgments abcut sex differences) 
would be greatly strengthened by presenting 
a clear and simple description of the critical 
ratio and its uses. 

Whether or not Scheinfeld has a masculine 
bias would best be judged by a female re- 
viewer. He is no orthodox feminist; neither 
is he anti-feminist. He realizes keenly the 
growing problem of women who cannot be 
or do not wish to be wives and mothers, 
and who face various forms of economic 
discrimination. In _ brief, he favors the 
according of greater recognition to distinc- 
tively feminine contributions. 


So long as we continue to emphasize as mascu- 
line and to place uppermost the interest in exter- 
nals, physical feats, material advances, and 
machine efficiency, while we regard as feminine 
and subordinate the interests in the home and 
children, the arts, and the development of human 
qualities, not only women, but the men who can 
do the most to speed our cultural and spiritual 
advance, will ever be kept in check. 

In his preface, Scheinfeld wisely suggests 
that his facts be judged separately from his 
conclusions. On the whole his facts are 
well chosen and presented, though he tends 
to stress the research findings reporting 
greatest differences. If his conclusions seem 
biased, they are probably less so than those 
of most toilers in the thorny field of heredi 
tary-environmental relationships. Or to 
change the figure: social scientists have 
swung the pendulum too far to the cultural 
side; Scheinfeid swings it back to the bio- 
logical side, though a bit closer to the vertical. 
We all await with impatience that paragon 
of impartiality who will bring the pendulum 
to rest at the exact center! 

S. STANSFELD SARGENT. 

Barnard College, 

Columbia University. 
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Tue Science oF Man in THE Wor-p Crisis. 
Edited by Ralph Linton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 

Dr. Linton writes in the preface that this 
symposium is directed to scientists and plan- 
ners and to the general public and is an 
attempt to shorten the time interval between 
the discovery of new findings and techniques 
in the science of man and the acceptance 
of them by the layman. There is a wide 
range of subject-matter from “The Present 
State of World Resources” (Howard A. 
Meyerhoff) to “Communications Research” 
(Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Genevieve Knupfer). 
The majority of the contributors are tech- 
nically anthropologists but departmental dis- 
tinctions are not made. 

Race is covered in three useful articles: 
“Society and Biological Man” by H. L. 
Shapiro, “The Concept of Race” by Wilton 
Marion Krogman, and “Racial Psychology” 
by Otto Klineberg. Two articles are given 
to contact of cultures: “The Processes of 
Cultural Change” by Melville J. Herskovits, 
and “Sociopsychological Aspects of Accul- 
turation,” by A. Irving Hollowell. The only 
specific minority group discussed is the 
American Indian, in an informative article 
on the present day Indian of the two conti- 
nents by Julian H. Steward and in one on 
Indianist Policy by Manuel Gamio. 

The editor’s purpose as stated in the 
preface is especially fulfilled by Raymond 
Kennedy's “The Colonial Crisis and the 
Future,” as good an all-over statement on 
this subject as anyone could desire. He 
discusses the universal traits of colonialism, 
places the four hundred years development 
of the system in today’s perspective, differ- 
entiates colonial policies both by ruling coun- 
try and by subject peoples and puts his finger 
on crucial problems that immediately con- 
front us. Another outstanding article is 
Louis Wirth’s on “The Problem of Minority 
Groups.” He differentiates (1) pluralistic 
minorities which ask from the dominant 
group only toleration for their differences, 
(2) assimilationist, who accept the melting 
pot philosophy, (3) secessionist, like the 
Irish, Czech, Polish, Lithuanian, and Finnish 
nationalistic movements before the end of 
the first World War, and (4) the militant, 


which sets domination over others as jts goa 
These different demands may succeed one 
another according to circumstances jp the 
life of one minority, but, he says, “Versail}. 
heard the articulate voices of the secessionic 
and militant minorities of the time, by; 
failed to hear the softer whispering and 
petulant pleading of the pluralistic and 
assimilationist minorites, who were put at 
the mercy of the former without more pro 
tection that the pious enunciation of hig} 
principles.” As a contrast to these cases he 
reviews enlightened policies that have bee; 
put into practice in certain countries and 
concludes that “in the light of these events. 
the minority question can no longer be con 
sidered insoluble.” 

Readers of this Journat will look for 
articles with particular psychological rele 
vance, but this volume does not attempt t 
report work done recently in this field by 
anthropologists and by other students. There 
are many interesting or provocative state 
ments scattered through the articles, but 
there is no attempt to do more than stat 
them. Linton, for instance, says, “The enrich 
ment of culture goes forward most briskly . 
when people have time to become bored 
It is then that the craftsman plays with his 
art... and curiosity points the way to new 
discoveries.” “In spite of their dynamic 
quality, the psychological needs of individual 
are not too hard to satisfy.” “The really 
successful society is the one which train 
its members to be content with harmless 
symbols and to strive toward goals whic! 
it can grant them without inconvenience” 
(pp. 205, 206). Clyde Kluckholn adopts the 
device of a discussion group in his article 
on “The Concept of Culture.” Five anthro 
pologists thresh out their ideas with a busi 
ness man, a lawyer, and a philosopher and 
they make some excellent observations. 

Dr. Abram Kardiner contributes an artic! 
on “The Concept of Basic Personality Struc 
ture as an Operational Tool in the Social 
Sciences” which lists in order the cultures 
he has had discussed by field workers in 
his seminars and the major insights he gained 
from each. But Dr. Kardiner in this article 
disclaims any attempt to justify his claims 
to having an exclusive scientific tool for the 
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eudy of that field usually called Personality 
and Culture and refers readers to his forth- 
coming volume The Psychological Frontiers 
ot Society. No other students in this field 
are represented in this volume. 

Other articles are “The Acquisition of New 
Social Habits” by John Dollard, in which 
he discusses behavior changes from elimina- 
tion of race prejudice to psychoanalytic 
therapy in relation to reward and punish- 


ment learning theory, “Applied Anthropology 
in Colonial Administration” by Felix M. 
Keesing, “The Common Denominator of 
Cultures” by George P. Murdock, “Tech- 
niques of Community Study and Analysis 
as Applied to Modern Civilized Societies” 
by Carl C. Taylor, and “Nationalism, Inter- 
nationalism, and the War” by Grayson Kirk. 
RutH Benepicr. 
Columbia University. 
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